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AST month 

The Heroism brought new 

of a anxieties to Bishop 
Missionary Nurse Rowe. Word reached 
him that a _ serious 

epidemic of diphtheria was raging among 
the native people at Fort Yukon on the 
upper river. There were 150 cases of the 
disease, and many deaths had occurred. 
Miss Lizzie J. Woods, our missionary 
nurse at Circle City, on learning of the 
situation, and knowing that there was no 
one caring for the sick and dying and no 
supply of medicines at Fort Yukon, acted 
with the promptness and heroism charac- 
teristic of the Alaska staff. There was 
no way of communicating quickly with 
Bishop Rowe, so she took from our hos- 
pital at Circle City such supplies of med- 
icine as could be spared, hired a canoe 
and made the journey of 100 miles down 
the river to Fort Yukon. There, for 
several days, she battled, practically 
single-handed, against the 
isolating some of the people, sending the 
unaffected away, caring for the sick, pre- 
paring the dead for burial, and serving, 
as Mrs. Wooden wrote, as “a very angel 
in the midst of the people.” <A telegram, 
closely following Bishop Rowe’s written 
report to the Church Missions House, 
gave information that the situation had 
become more serious, that Miss Woods 


epidemic, 


had contracted the disease, that the sup- 
plies of food and medicine were ex- 
hausted, and he needed money to help 
him meet the emergency. A statement 
of the need, sent to a few individuals 
and to the Church papers, brought im- 
mediate response. So far, about $5,000 
have been sent to Bishop Rowe through 


_the Church Missions House. 


1 EE Re re= 
ceived from the 
Bishop as we go to 
press brings the wel- 
come news that Arch- 
deacon Stuck, whom he had commis- 
sioned to stop at Fort Yukon on the way 
to Fairbanks, reports that the epidemic 
has now been controlled, and that Miss 
Woods is recovering. Miss Woods’s act 
and service, the Bishop wrote, were 
“simply an offering of her own life to 
succor and help the people.” As he 
asked for the prayers of the Church in 
the emergency, so he now hopes that 
many will offer thanksgiving for the im- 
proved conditions and Miss Woods’s re- 
turn to health. No further gifts for Fort 
Yukon will be needed at the present 
time. It has been inspiring to see the 
readiness of numbers of people, scattered 
all over the country, to send help at a 
time of special need. This willingness— 
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one may say eagerness—to help, is surely 
an earnest of the time when the steady 
round of regular work will receive equally 
enthusiastic and sufficient support. Its 
very regularity may seem to make it al- 
most commonplace in our eyes, but to that 
same regularity is due its effectiveness 
and success. If there had been no Miss 
Woods on the Yukon, supported by the 
regular appropriations of the Board of 
Managers, the disaster of the epidemic 
would have been multiplied many times. 
The Church has a right to be proud of 
such a representative, and grateful for 
the privilege of supporting her. 


ANY people 

A Japanese still suppose 
Christian Layman that Christian con- 
verts in non-Chris- 

tian lands are invariably the poor and 
unprivileged. Certainly it is one of the 
chief glories of the Christian religion 
that it brings a message of hope and an 
offer of fellowship to the poorest and 
most oppressed. This fact alone would 
suffice to distinguish it from any other 
faith. So multitudes who have found in 
the heathen systems no help toward right 
living now, no hope for the life beyond, 
and no recognition of their worth as men 
made in the divine image, have turned 
to follow the Christ. In Him they have 
found, and are finding, the satisfaction 
of their needs and the fulfilment of their 
hopes. But many, too, of higher station, 
have learned the same lesson. One of 
the most interesting types of such native 
Christians was the late Hon. Kenkichi 
Kataoka, whose picture appears in con- 
nection with Bishop McKim’s article on 
“The Spread of Christianity in Japan.” 
For many years prior to his death, a few 
months ago, Mr. Kenkichi was a com- 
municant and an elder of the Church of 
Christ in Japan, a native body formed by 
the union of the various English and 
American missions under Presbyterian 
auspices. In early life he served in the 
army and navy. He was a member of 
the embassy which, in 1871 and ’72, under 
Prince Iwakura, visited European coun- 
tries and the United States. He devoted 
much of his time to furthering the polit- 
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ical welfare of the country, and during 
the last six years of his life was the 
president of the lower house of Parlia- 
ment, of which he had been a member 
almost from the date of its inauguration. 
It is said that it was Mr. Kenkichi’s cus- 
tom before calling the house to order, to 
bow his head in silent prayer. He fre- 
quently invited his parliamentary as- 
sociates to attend Christian meetings 
held at his own home and elsewhere. 
When he was first nominated for the 
presidency of the house, it was suggested 
to him that his chance for election would 
be better if he would make the fact of 
his Christian discipleship a little less 
prominent. This he refused to do on the 
ground that he would prefer to be known 
as a devout Christian than to be presi- 
dent of Parliament, highly as he appre- 
ciated the honor. 
HE closing ex- 
Prince Pu Lun’s ercises of St. 
Medals at St. John’s College, 
John’s, Shanghai Shanghai, prior to 
the summer recess, 
were made memorable by the distribution 
of one hundred silver medals presented 
by Prince Pu Lun, as a memorial of his 
visit to the college last March. It is 
highly significant that so distinguished 
a representative of the Chinese royal 
family should thus recognize and com- 
mend the work of a Christian college. 
His action may not indicate a complete 
change in the attitude of Chinese 
officials toward missionary enterprises, 
but it at least shows that the old indiffer- 
ence, prejudice, and hostility are gradu- 
ally being displaced, as the officials begin 
to recognize the value of the work done 
in training young Chinamen for useful 
service among their own people. Among 
the distinguished visitors on this occa- 
sion were His Excellency Chu Pau-fay, 
who gave a long and much appreciated 
address in Chinese, punctuated by tre- 
mendous applause from the students, and 
the Rev. A. J. Walker, one of the repre- 
sentatives of another mission, who gave 
the English address. Mr. Walker ad- 
mitted that on his arrival in Shanghai 
a few years ago he was asked whether he 
would like to go to Jessfield. In his ig- 


PRINCE PU LUN’S MEDAL 


“St. John’s College: Exemplary Student” 


norance he asked, “What is Jessfield ?” 
The friend who had asked the question 
looked at him in astonishment. He knew 
better now. Dr. Pott, the president of St. 
John’s, in awarding the prize for the 
championship in athletic sports, re- 
marked that in a land which needed mus- 
cular Christianity so greatly as China, 
it was a particular pleasure to give the 
prize to one of the best students in the 
theological department, Mr. S. S. Dan. 
A parade by the school corps and the per- 
formance by the students of a scene from 
Henry VIII. were other features of an 
interesting occasion. 


OVEMBER 15th 
A Laymen’s has been  se- 
Missionary lected as the date for 
Conference what promises to bea 


unique and success- 
ful conference on missions. The Michi- 
gan Diocesan Commission on Domestic 
and Foreign Missions, which is composed 
of both clerical and lay members, and is 
altogether one of the most useful diocesan 
institutions, is planning to bring together 
a group of laymen from the twelve dio- 


“Prize presented by Prince Pu Lun, Ambassado1 
to American Exposition and chief superin- 
tendent, in the thirtieth year of the 
Exemplary Kuang Hsu” 


ceses in the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Illinois and Wisconsin. ‘There 
will be no attempt at a large popular 
meeting. The effort will be rather to 
gather seventy-five or a hundred rep- 
resentative laymen who will spend a 
day in the careful and candid dis- 
cussion of missionary work and the 
methods of missionary administra- 
tion. The general subject of the con- 
ference will be “The Modern Missionary 
Movement.” The topics for discussion 
will include “The History and Present 
Scope of Modern Missions”; “The Mis- 
sionary at Work”; “The Home Adminis- 
tration of Missions’; “Methods of 
Furthering Missions through Prayer, 
Giving, Information, and Service in the 
Field.” No part of the United States 
offers more convincing demonstration of 
the importance of the work of the mis- 
sionary in the national life than the 
section from which the conference will 
draw its delegates. This territory was 
the first distinctively missionary ground 
to which missionary-minded bishops 
made their way. To-day it is the centre 
of population for the country, one of its 
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most important manufacturing and 
commercial centres, and a district in 
which the Church has steadily advanced 
to a position of self-support, influence, 
and aggressive work. 


O reader of THE 
Spirit or Mis- 
sions should fail to 
give careful atten- 
tion to Dr. Wood- 
ward’s statement concerning Ngankin 
and its need of a new church and hos- 
pital. It must be apparent to everyone 
that a mission whose spiritual work is 
housed in a hastily-constructed building 
costing only $250, and now far too small 
to provide for the steadily increasing 
congregations, is working under a serious 
handicap. Ngankin offers an  oppor- 
tunity similar to that embraced last 
winter by a communicant of the Church 
in New York, who gave the full amount 
necessary to erect a new church in Wuhu 
as a memorial to the late Dr. Edward 
Walpole Warren. Why may not Ngan- 
kin have its memorial church parish 
house to cost $6,000? If one person does 
not give the full amount, many might 
unite their gifts to make different por- 
tions of the fabric and the furnishings 
memorials of friends now living the life 
eternal. 


The Need for 
Replacing a 
$250 Church 


CCORDING to 


Hospital Privileges The National 
in the Hospital Record, 

- United States there were in the 
and China United States in 


1878, 442 hospitals. 
In 1904 there are over 2,500 classified 
strictly as hospitals and 1,500more which, 
in some form or other, provide hospital 
care. The 2,500 hospitals strictly so- 
called have a total bed capacity of 300,- 
000, or one bed for each 275 inhabitants. 
In the state of New York there is a bed 
for every 100 inhabitants. California 
has one bed to each 125; Massachusetts 
one to each 150; Washington is fourth, 
with one bed to each 175 people, while 
last onthe list stands Georgia, with a 
bed to each 1,500 people. Contrast even 
Georgia’s record, however, with the sec- 
tion of China of which St. James’s Hos- 
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pital, Ngankin, is the centre. This dis- 
trict has an area almost as large as 
Georgia, and a population of 10,000,000 
people. St. James’s is the only hospital 
of any kind in the city or the district. 
Originally designed for twenty beds. 
thirty-five have now been crowded into 
it, but, in spite of this almost double 
capacity, it is able to offer an average of 
only one bed for 300,000 people. Many 
Chinese—numbers of women and children 
among them—haye found that*one’s turn 
in a hospital bed is a long time coming, 
no matter how grievous the illness or 
painful the injury when one must stand 
in a line, as it were, of 300,000 people. 
One’s imagination fails entirely to pic- 
ture what would happen if there were just 
one hospital bed in a city like Detroit, 
or Milwaukee, or Washington, or New 
Orleans. Compared with the need, and 
the good that can be done by the hos- 
pital, the $10,000 necessary to build it 
must seem a trifle. Here, again, is good 
precedent for a single generous gift. St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Shanghai, is now 
equipped with a new building, costing 
about $16,000, the gift of Mr. C. P. B. 
Jefferys, of Philadelphia, whose son, Dr. 
William H. Jefferys, has rendered such 
splendid service to suffering people dur- 
ing his four years’ residence in China. 
Dr. Woodward is now in this country 
and is prepared to give detailed informa- 
tion concerning Ngankin and its needs. 
He may be addressed in the care of the 
Editor. We would suggest that the notes 
on medical missions on page 679 might be 
read in connection with Dr. Woodward’s 
article. ; 
ROBABLY there 
The Empress could be no 
Dowager and stronger evidence of 
Medical Missions the necessity for 
in China medical missions in 
China and the in- 
creasing welcome they receive, from of- 
ficials and people alike, than the fact 
that within the last few weeks the Em- 
press Dowager herself has, for the first 
time, publicly recognized such work by 
making a contribution toward it. The 
London Missionary Society, represent- 
ing English’ Congregationalism, the 
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American Board, representing American 
Congregationalism, and the American 
Presbyterian Foreign Board, are found- 
ing, jointly, a college where modern med- 
icine and surgery may be taught to 
Chinese who are willing to become med- 
ical missionaries among their own peo- 
ple. A complete plant for the purpose 
is now in the course of erection, to cost 
about $50,000. The Empress has given 
$6,000, and numerous other high Chinese 
officials are expected to follow her ex- 
ample. 
R. Edward J. 
Knapp, who 
left New York in 
May to relieve Dr. 
Driggs at Point Hope, in order that the 
latter might come home on furlough after 
nearly eight years’ continuous service. 
reached the station July 22d, “just after 
sunset,” he says, “which was a little be- 
fore midnight.” Dr. Driggs was ex- 
pecting him, as he fortunately had re- 
ceived, through the chance kindness of 
a whaling vessel, a copy of THE Spirit 
or Missions, announcing Mr. Knapp’s 
appointment. Mr. Knapp began at once, 
under Dr. Driggs’s direction, to acquaint 
himself with the workings of the mission 
and to study the language. There was 
much to be done in the few days before 
Dr. Driggs was obliged to take the last 
south-bound boat of the season. The Oc- 
tober number will contain an article by 
Mr. Knapp telling what he finds at Point 
Hope. ; 


Mr. Knapp at 
Point Hope. 


HIS is the strik- 
ing title of an 
article originally 
contributed to The 
Diocese of Chicago by Mr. W. R. Stirl- 
ing, and reprinted in The Churchman 
for July 30th. We hope that the article 


“Give the Laity 
a Chance” 


may have a wide reading. Mr. Stirling - 


contends that the chief reason for the 
failure of the laity to support properly 
diocesan and general missions and other 
similar enterprises is to be found in the 
frequent failure of the parish clergy to 
“give the laity a chance.” Mr. Stirling 
is a business man. As a banker, he knows 
the absolute necessity of offering con- 
stantly to his clients, and to the public, 
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an opportunity for making wise invest- 
ments. He makes it abundantly evident 
that where the people are told of the need, 
and are given an opportunity to supply it, 
while at the same timethey are taken into 
the confidence of the managers of dioc- 
esan or general enterprises and helped to 
understand the care and reasonableness 
exercised in their administration, they 
almost invariably respond. He sustains 
his contention by comparing two groups 
of parishes and missions of about the 
same resources and with the same num- 
ber of communicants. One group in 
1903 spent $5,800 upon their own main- 
tenance and work, gave $206 to diocesan 
objects and nothing to general objects. 
The other group gave $6,600 to diocesan 
and general objects, at the same time 
spending $19,000 upon their own main- 
tenance and work. Gifts for extra- 
parochial work are one of the surest 
means for securing proper parochial sup- 
port. A little more plain, business-like 
discussion, such as Mr. Stirling has in- 
troduced, would, we think, go a long way 
toward solving a good many of the 
Church’s financial problems. 


le July, Bishop 
Roman Mission- Verhaeghen and 
aries Killed two priests belong- 
in China ing to the Belgium 
Roman _ Catholic 

Mission in Central China were killed in 
one of the small inland towns north of 
Ichang. Whether the murder was com- 
mitted by rioters or bandits has not been 
reported. Bishop Verhaeghen, who was 
only thirty-six, had already made a deep 
impression upon many Chinese by his 
wise and devoted work. In view of the 
recent rupture between France and the 
Vatican, it is interesting to learn that 
the French authorities, by reason of 
France’s ecclesiastical protectorate of 
Roman missionaries, will make an in- 
vestigation and determine the penalty. 
It is to be hoped that this incident will 
not be made the occasion of, or in any 
other way lead to, further demands upon 
the Chinese Government for the cession 
of territory or other unwarranted privi- 
leges. 


» 
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St. James’s Hospital 


The Chinese rectory 
now occupied by 
the foreign staff 
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Ngankin: The Capital of a Mid-China Province 


A Mission Station That Has Far Outgrown its Equipment 


BY EDMUND LEE WOODWARD, M.A., M.D. 


T the recent conference of bishops 
from the seven missionary dis- 
tricts of the Anglican Com- 
munion in China, the establish- 

ment of strong, well-equipped mission 
stations in the provincial capitals of the 
Empire was urged upon the attention of 
the home Church as a prime considera- 
tion of strategic advance in the future. 
In our own mission, for thirty years, 
Wuchang was the only provincial capital 
where this policy was exemplified; but 
the last few years have witnessed the 
Church’s standard planted in three other 
capitals, of which Negankin was the 
first to be entered. About five years 
ago, Bishop Graves determined to build 
up this new and discouraging station 
along the more comprehensive lines 
which have made our work in Wuchang 
one of the largest and most successful in 
China>The Rev. C. F. Lindstrom, a 
missionary of experience, was put in 
charge, and later E. L. Woodward, M.p., 
(640) 


the Rev. Huang Ming Kao and the Rev. 
E. J. Lee were successively added to the 
staff. A second physician is designated 
for this post, as soon as his hospital 
course in America is completed. 

In the meantime, land was purchased 
and buildings for immediate require- 
ments were erected, the most important 
being a small chapel, a native rectory 
(temporarily occupied by the foreign 
staff), and a small hospital. 

No better location for a mission com- 
pound could have been had in the city. 
It is at the confluence of traffic from 
the five gates, in the centre of popula- 
tion and trade, and shares the summit 
of the highest hill with two of the chief 
temples. The compound forms a solid 
block, 200 by 330 feet, fronting on the 
main business street and bounded on one 
side and the rear by streets. An excel- 
lent idea of the compound and of the 
splendid facilities it will afford, when 
properly equipped, may be had from the 


i? 


Site pro osed for the new church. 


The large Roman Catholic 
Church appears in 
the distance 


Chapel and 
Guest Room 


The Boys’ Schoo 
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accompanying ground plan and _ photo- 
graphs. 

The church and parish house, whose 
sites are indicated in the plan, are very 
urgently needed. The present little 


chapel was hastily put up during the 


Boxer troubles at a cost of $250, and is 
out of all keeping with the requirements 
of our present work. It would make a 
good chapel for an out-station in charge 
of a catechist, but is utterly inadequate 
as a centre for the evangelistic work of 
three clergy, three catechists, two schools, 
and a hospital. The Chinese are quick 
to see contrasts and to draw conclusions. 
The present equipment of our evangel- 
istic work would certainly not lead them 
to believe that it was a matter of much 
concern to us. In spite of this, Bishop 
Ingle’s last annual report points out the 


fact that the total here of baptisms — 


for the year—twenty-five—was slightly 
greater than at any other point, the 
Cathedral in Hankow excepted. In the 
same connection, the Bishop again, and 
for the last time before his death, wrote 
to the home Church: “A church is 
greatly needed and we hope the funds 
will soon be forthcoming.” Five thou- 
sand dollars, gold, will be required to 


build a simple yet substantial church 
with an adequate seating capacity of six 
hundred. 3 
An essential adjunct to this central 
church will be a building corresponding 


~in many respects to the parish house of a 


city church at home. It will contain a 
street chapel and guest room with en- 
trance just at the compound gateway on 
the busy street, invitingly accessible to 
the passers-by. Farther from the street, 
facing the front of the church, will be 
two large guest halls for the men and 
women to assemble in when receiving 
Christian instruction and before and 
after services; while a Sunday-school 
room, reading room, quarters for the © 
catechist in charge, and for guests from 
the out-stations will also be provided. 
The site indicated is admirably suited for 
the purpose. The building will cost $1,000 
and should be erected as soon_as possible, 
as much of the work it will accommodate 
cannot be attempted until it is com- 
pleted. There is at present no street 
chapel or guest room near the street. 
Indeed, the only guest room on the com- 
pound seats but eight persons, so the 
Christians come to service and go away 
again without the chance for mutual 
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THE GROUND PLAN OF THE NGANKIN COMPOUND 


Main Business Street 
Good Residence Streets 
Small Back Street 
Entrances to Compound 
Men’s Hospital. Intended later for 
Boys’ School 
Women’s Hospital. Intended later 
for Native Teachers 
Site of proposed ‘‘Parish House.” 
Location of present Chapel 
I Residence of native Clergyman, tem- 
porarily occupied by Foreign 
Workers 
J Site of proposed Church 


Te Fy Hvawp 


converse and social fellowship—so neces- 

sary for them in a heathen environment. 
The compound catechist has to be 

accommodated in an odd corner of the 

school building, and the enquirers must 

be instructed at night when the school- 
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K Double house for Boys’ Schools. In- 
tended later for Girls’ School 

L Site of proposed double house for 
Foreign Workers 

M Hilltop garden 

N Old building, remodelled in pagoda 
style, to give quarters for a single 
worker 

O Neighboring site available for new 
hospital 

P Temple of God of Medicine 

Q Temple of Chief City God and Temple 
of Horrors 

R Ancestral Temples 


rooms are empty, while guests from the 
out-stations are consigned to the hospital 
out-quarters, if there happens to be 
room. In a word, though a larger force 
of workers are stationed in Ngankin 
than anywhere outside the Hankow- 
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Wuchang centre of the mission, and the 
results are nowhere more encouraging, 
the whole evangelistic work here is de- 
pendent upon a thoroughly makeshift 
and inadequate equipment. Indeed, this 
is now the only station under resident 
foreigners that remains unprovided with 
a substantial church and parish building. 

The native rectory, at present occupied 
by the foreign workers, is inconveniently 
small, with no sitting room or guest 
chamber, and is otherwise unsuited for 
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needs of the work itself can be promptly 
met. 

The school work is now well equipped. 
A two-story native residence, recently 
bought and thrown into the compound, 
has been thoroughly remodelled for 
school purposes. It gives ample quarters 
in one building for the teachers and 
primary school, and in another for the 
middle school. The latter, which con- 
tains many boys from the upper classes 
and is self-supporting, can now be en- 


ANOTHER VIEW IN THE COMPOUND: 


the residence of foreigners, especially of 
women and children. As it is located in 
the thick of the native work, it is sub- 
ject to frequent intrusion from the idle 
and curious; and even the hours of rest 
are disturbed by the cries and groans 
from the hospital close by. Happily none 
of these things will be considered annoy- 
ing by native occupants. The materials 
from an old native house have recently 
been utilized to provide on the hill-top 
quarters that may be used permanently 
by a single foreigner. At Bishop Ingle’s 
request designs were prepared for a 
double house to accommodate two fam- 
ilies and another single worker, but we 
are content to have this postponed, if the 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS AT THE RIGHT 


larged to forty boys, and twenty of them 
taken as boarders. 2 

The hospital is the largest and best 
building in the compound. Yet as it 
was built, for the sake of economy, in the 
cheap native style, and by local workmen 
who had never seen a foreign house, i+ 
is very far from meeting the important 
structural requirements of a modern hos- 
pital. The main building has the dis- 
pensary and operating room on the first 
floor and a men’s ward and three small 
rooms on the second floor. A separate 
small building accommodates the medical 
students upstairs and the women and. 
children patients in the two little ground 
floor rooms, dark, damp and ill ventilated. 
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The kitchen, laundry and servants’ quar- 
ters are consigned to a dilapidated native 
shanty in the rear. 

The hospital was intended for twenty 
in-patients. From the start, however, 
its accommodations proved inadequate, 
and bed after bed was added until now 
forty beds are crowded into it, and at 
times we have allowed patients to sleep 
on the floor, rather than turn them 
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for girls as soon as facilities can be pro- 
vided. There is none, so far as we know, 
in the whole province of Nganwhei, 
either Christian or heathen, and certain- 
ly none in this section. Competent na- 
tive teachers will soon be available from 
St. Hilda’s School, Wuchang. If the 
present hospital building, which is well 
adapted for school purposes, could be 
transferred to the Middle School for 


A VIEW OF THE PROPERTY RECHNTLY PURCHASED 


It is proposed to erect a residence for the foreign staff on this property as soon as money can 
be secured after the immediately pressing need for the new church and hospital has been 


met. 


away. In a few years, at the most, accom- 
modations for 100 patients will have to 
. be provided. It is conservative to esti- 
mate the immediate need at seventy beds, 
forty for men, twenty for women and ten 
for children. There are many mission 
hospitals along the Yang-tse larger than 
this, but in no city is there a greater 
opening for medical work than here. 
Extension of the present building 
seems quite impracticable. The hospital 
compound is too small and the price of 
_the adjoining property is beyond all con- 
sideration. This difficulty has been hap- 
pily overcome. We plan to open a school 


It may be years before this house can be erected 


boys, a girls’ school could be opened in 
the smaller building vacated. This 
would make the educational equipment 
well balanced and complete for many 
years to come. 

A most desirable site for the new hos- 
pital just across the street from the pres- 
ent compound is now under negotiation. 
Twenty-five hundred dollars of the 
amount required for its purchase have 
already been provided by the Chinese 
themselves, and the provincial Governor 
and other high officials have intimated a 
desire to contribute. Probably their gifts 
will add an additional $1,000, and com- 
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THE INTERIOR OF THE NGANKIN CHAPEL. COST $250 


plete the amount needed. The fact that 
a valuable site for the hospital has thus 
been provided for entirely by the Chinese 
from their scanty resources, is a signifi- 


cant indication of the favor our mission _ 


is gaining in a community that more 
than once in the past has given vent to 
its prejudices and superstitions. 

To build and equip the new hospital 
upon this site will require $10,000, all of 
which must be raised in America. Large 
as the sum may seem at first glance, it 
is small indeed in comparison with the 
munificent gifts to philanthropic objects 
in our home land. How insignificant, 
too, it becomes in face of the fact that 
this will be the only hospital in the capi- 
tal city of a great province and in a 
populous region containing 40,000 
square miles without one doctor worthy 
of the name. Even under present limita- 
tions the demands upon the hospital in- 
clude 10,000 clinic visits and 350 in- 
patients in twelve months, many of whom 
come from long distances. Most signifi- 
cant of all, the clergy in charge of the 
evangelistic work of the hospital, which 
is splendidly organized and zealously 
prosecuted, consider it the most effective 


THE REV. HUANG MING KAO-AND HIS 
FAMILY—EXCEPT FOUR ABSENT 
CHILDREN 
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agency for general propaganda which we 
employ. 

A year ago the “Ngankin Building 
Fund,” which includes the church, parish 
house and hospital, was commended by 
Bishop Ingle “to all those who believe 
in the extension of the Kingdom of 
Christ.” Since his death, the need has 
been getting even more pressing, and the 
appeal is again put before the Church 
with the added endorsement of the 
Standing Committee of the Hankow 
Missionary District, of Bishop Graves, 
of Shanghai, and of the Board of Man- 
agers. 

A more detailed estimate is. appended, 
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which may be of service to those pre- 
ferring to designate contributions to in- 
dividual objects, whether as gifts, thank- 
offerings, or memorials: 


The CHUPED sc. cutasiseas ele tees $ 5,000.00 
The parish house ....00.s0001csne 1, 000.00 
The hospital, ie cssscsses uty 10,000.00 


The total for the hospital may be 
further sub-divided: 


DISPGHORTYx;.<<00cereaaen $1,000.00 
Men's. WADAS... staat bamiecnmess 3,000.00 
Women's wards. Jccsescecoosses 2,000.00 
Chiltiven’s wWatasivc.sicac cece cea 1,500.00 
Operating TOM: vaso sensiass reas 500.00 
Furnishing a private room....... 100,00 


A ward bed and all accessories 


(seventy are needed)...... 50.00 
A pair of blankets (seventy are 
NECAGA) Ho sieiy swede voce ciesb aw 5.00 


A Prayer Book and an Ordination 


BY THE RIGHT REV. SAMUEL COOK EDSALL, D.D., BISHOP OF MINNESOTA. 


N the morning of St. Barthol- 
omew’s Day, August 24th, 
there occurred in St. Paul’s 
Church, Grand Forks, in the 

Missionary District of North Dakota, an 
ordination which I believe to be unique 
in the history of the American Church, 
and perhaps of the entire Anglican Com- 
munion. The candidate, who was made 
a deacon, was the fifth son of a priest 
who gave a long and useful life to our 
western mission work, and the remaining 
four sons, all of them priests laboring in 
missionary districts, were present at the 
service. 


Fifty years ago a young man in North- 
ern Vermont went from home to prepare 
for entrance to the University of Ver- 
mont. The tutor chosen for him was an 
elderly clergyman of the Church, resid- 
ing some miles away, of whose household 
he became a member, remaining for 
nearly two years. Thus for the first 
time Solomon Stevens Burleson came in 
contact with the services and teachings 
of the Church. His previous knowledge 
of organized Christianity had been con- 


fined to Methodism of the old-fashioned 
revival and “perfection” type—which so 
repelled him that he had remained un- 
baptized—not godless, but churchless. 
Doubtless the influence of these months 
spent amid Church surroundings was an 
important one, though he seemed to leava 
about as he came—still unbaptized. On 
his departure the clergyman gave him a 
Prayer Book. This was the first in a 
chain of undreamed-of events. 


The year 1857 found the young man 
with his wife and son residing at 
Wabasha, Minn., on the shores of Lake 
Pepin. In those days, when the Missis- 
sippi was still the great highway of the 
middle West, Wabasha was an important 
voint. Mr. Burleson was not only an 
attorney, but also the editor of a paper— 
one of the earliest in the Territory of 
Minnesota. Nor did he fail to recognize 
the religious needs of the pioneer settle- 
ment, and to render help in meeting 
them. A Sunday-school was an urgent 
necessity, and when no one else was 


found to undertake it the young lawyer 


volunteered. His only experience had 
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been in the Church Sunday-school of the 
distant Vermont village, and his sole 
manual of instruction was the catechism 
in the Prayer Book, which he counted 
among his valued possessions. And so a 
Church Sunday-school was begun by one 
outside the Church’s fold, who had as yet 
but vague ideas of her claims, and no 
notion of ever enlisting to fight her bat- 
tles. 


Tn the year 1859 occurred an event full 
of blessing to the Church and the pecple 
of the Northwest, when Henry Benjamin 
Whipple was elected Bishop of Minne- 
sota. Feeling in it the call of the Holy 
Spirit, this noble man and wonderful 
missionary was soon on his way to the 
field where he was to render such splendid 
service. The pathway to his diocese was 
along the Mississippi, and his first land- 
ing, Wabasha. Finding that the steamer 
by which he was travelling must stop 
there some hours for freight and fuel, 
the Bishop, with characteristic energy, 
sent word that he would hold a service. 
The few Church folk in the town—a 


handful of women—gathered in the little _ 


Baptist house of worship, and the Bishop 
in his robes occupied the platform. Rows 
of men sat silent though interested, and 
a few piping voices were waveringly ren- 
dering the responses, when the young 
lawyer, with his wife, and carrying his 
prayer book, entered. Finding his place, 
he immediately began, in a full, strong 
yoice, to “help the women out.” The 
effect upon the Bishop was instantaneous. 
With a quick glance he located the one 
man who was joining in the service, and 
scarcely was the service concluded before 
he had him by the hand, and was ex- 
pressing his delight at finding a Church- 
man in the place. 

“Bishop,” said the young man, “you 
never were more mistaken. I’m not a 
Churchman; in fact, I suppose I am what 
you would cali a heathen, for I’m not 
even baptized.” 

“But why are you not?” answered the 
Bishop. “You repeated the Apostles’ 
Creed.” 
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“Pride, Bishop; mere local pride,” was 
the reply. “We are a frontier town and 
not very long on morals, but I didn’t 
want you to go away from here and say 
that there wasn’t a man in town who: 
dared to stand up and say that he be- 
lieved in God the Father Almighty.” 

“Young man,” said the Bishop, noting 
a subdued twinkle in the eye, but a cer- 
tain seriousness under the seemingly: 
light remark, “I think you know your 
duty, and I advise you to do it.” 

And the duty was done. Within six: 
months Mr. Burleson and his little son. 
were baptized and he and his wife con- 
firmed. Within six months more— 
against the advice of many friends, but 
always with the cordial co-operation of 
his devoted wife—he had decided to give: 
up his promising legal practice and begin 
his study for Holy Orders. And in the: 
first class of Seabury Divinity-school 
appeared the name of Solomon Stevens. 
Burleson. 


The limits of an article such as this. 
forbid even an outline of the work of 
those thirty-three years during which 
this dauntless man lived and labored for 
Christ and His Church. It was a 
typical missionary life. A builder of 
churches and rectories, now architect, 
carpenter or stone-mason, now acting as 
lawyer and again as physician, with the: 
faithful little ponies .whose years of 
service so nearly equalled his own, he- 
traversed the prairies of Minnesota and 
the hills and valleys of Wisconsin, always. 
a great-hearted and helpful man among 
men, and a seeker of souls for Christ. : 

It was heroism of the best, but seem-- 
ingly the unrequited sort. But the hero-- 
ism was not that of the man alone. With: 
a stipend of never more than $800, with 
eight children to feed and_clothe and’ 
educate, and the team to keep, there was: 
hardship in the household. How it was. 
ever done, only the mother—and perhaps: 
not even she—can tell. But New Eng- 
land “faculty,” wedded to supreme Chris- 
tian self-sacrifice, accomplished the im- 
possible. It was a home lacking many 
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A MOTHER WHOSE FIVE SONS ARH AT 
WORK IN THE HOME MISSION FIELD 


comforts and boasting no luxuries, and 
the children, who scarcely missed the 
comforts and would not have understood 
the luxuries, early learned to bear one 
another’s burdens and to work with their 
hands the thing which is good. 

Under these surroundings the five sons 
grew to manhood. Each passed through 
college, depending largely on his own ef- 
forts and the aid his elder brothers could 
render, for financial aid was impossible 
from the missionary father’s pittance. 
And. one by one they, too, heard the call 
to take up the Cross, and follow in 
their father’s footsteps. 


It was at a time like the present that 
our missionary priest had hoped to say 
his Nune Dimittis. He had thought to 
stand in the chancel with his five sons, 
all ministers of Christ’s Holy Church. 
But the last years of his ministry were 
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peculiarly arduous ones, and even his 
strong body and brave soul could not 
win through the task. Appointed in 1890 
as missionary to the Oneida Indians, 
with residence near Green Bay, in 
Northern Wisconsin, he entered upon 
the final stage of his life work. Here 
again he planned and built, strengthened 
the things which remained, and inaug- 
urated new efforts. A remodelled mis- 
sion house, a comfortable hospital, and a 
spacious chancel completing the stately 
stone church, stand as monuments to 
his energy and that of the sons who aided 
in the work. But most of all was he 
saddened by the sickness and sufferings 
of his people. There was no physician 
within ten miles, the Government would 
not supply one, and few Indians could 
afford to pay the price which alone would 
persuade a doctor to brave the twenty 
miles of awful roads which must be 
traversed in paying a visit to the reserva- 
tion. And so they died by scores. 

It was not in his nature to stand and 
look on at this. In his youth he had 
studied medicine with his father, who 
was a physician, and gathering some sup- 
plies and medicines, he took up a double 
burden, too great for his advancing 
years, and became both the spiritual and 
the physical physician of his people. Ia 
one of his letters at this time he writes: 
“Between Christmas and Epiphany I have 
slept in a bed only six times; the rest of 
the nights were spent at the side of sick 
beds. Pity it is that my sixty years are 
beginning to unfit me in some ways for 
the work which I would giadly do.” 

For six years the work went on, thew 
worker giving himself without stint for 
the needs of others. At last incurable 
disease, in part, at least, resulting from 
the burden of his work, laid hold upon 
him, but still ke worked on. Over rough 
and dangerous roads, when every jolt 
meant acute agony, he would go by day 
or night to visit patients often less ill 
than he. On December 19th, 1896, he was 
unable to leave his bed, but on Christmas 
Day, with a last display of that indomit- 
able resolution which had always marked 
him, he was carried to the church and 


THE HILL-TOP CROSS AT ONEIDA, WISCONSIN, 
OTHER MISSION BUILDINGS IN THE DISTANCE 


celebrated the Holy Communion, giving 
the Sacrament with his own hands for 
the last time. On February 22d, after 
thirty-three years of serving at earthly 
altars, this faithful priest passed within 
the veil, and on the 26th, clad in the 
worn vestments in which he began his 
ministry, on the crest of a hill overlook- 
ing the reservation, his sons laid down to 
rest the body of their father. On the 
spot has been raised a granite cross bear- 
ing this inscription: 


SOLOMON STEVENS BURLESON 
PRIEST 


FOR THIRTY-THREE YEARS A MISSIONARY OF 
THE CHURCH OF GOD. 2s 
FOR SIX YEARS FATHER, PHYSICIAN AND 
FRIEND OF THE ONEIDA PEOPLE. 
“GREATER LOVE HATH NO MAN THAN THIS, 
THAT A MAN LAY DOWN HIS LIFE 
FOR HIS FRIENDS.” 


So, while the father lived to know that 
the youngest of his sons was called to 
Holy Orders, and that those whom God 
had given him he had rendered back to 
Him in fullest measure, his heart’s desire 
was not granted. He did not see with 
human eyes the ordination of his 
youngest-born. Yet who shall say that 


WITH THE HOBART CHURCH AND 


on such a day among “the cloud of wit- 
nesses” which encompass us about, the 


spirits of just men made perfect do not 


rejoice in the fulfilment of their life-long 
hopes ? 

I esteemed it a great privilege to be 
present at the ordination of Guy Burle- 
son, at Grand Forks on St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day. The best thing I did for 
North Dakota during my three years’ 
episcopate was securing the three Burle- 
sons who came to my aid. Hugh, us 
Dean of the Fargo Cathedral, president 
of the Standing Committee and in other 
confidential capacities, was my right- 
hand man; while John, as rector at 
Grand Forks, and “Edward the Baptist,” 
so affectionately dubbed because of his 
wonderful work in scouring the prairies 
and bringing souls to Holy Baptism, 
were an inspiration in the work. 

On the evening preceding the ordina- 
tion a service was conducted by the 
brothers of the Burleson family, at which 


I preached, and a large congregation was 


present. On St. Bartholomew’s Day 
services were held at 7:30 and 9:30, and 
the ordination at 10:30 sm. Bishop 
Mann was the celebrant. The candidate 
was presented by his brothers, the Dean 
of Fargo and the rector of Grand Forks. 
The sermon was preached by the eldest 
brother, Allan, who was my classmate 
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The Rey. John K. Burleson 
The Rey. Allan L. Burleson 


and room-mate at Racine College, and is 
now, as rector at Santa Rosa, ably carry- 
ing on the family traditions in the Dis- 
trict of Sacramento. The Rev. E. W. 
Burleson, of Jamestown, N. D., read the 
Litany. Among others of the clergy 
present were the Rev. Messrs. Currie, 
Green and Morehouse. 

I congratulate my dear successor, 
Bishop Mann, on this latest accession to 
his staff; and also the noble mother of 
these five sons, who lives to rejoice in 
their work. While if the blessed dead 
are permitted to know of the struggles 
and triumphs of the Church Militant, 
there is a saint in Paradise who rejoices 
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The Rey. Guy Burleson 


The Rey. Edward W. Burleson 
The Very Rey. Hugh L. Burleson 


to-day in the fruition of his fondest 
hopes. 

When before has a mother, surrounded 
by her eight children, three daughters 
and five sons, seen the youngest son or- 
dained to join his four brothers in the 
ranks of the sacred ministry ? 

The offerings of the day, amounting 
to over $40, were taken as a thank-offer- 
ing in memory of the father, the late 
Solomon 8. Burleson, and were devoted 
to aid the hospital work of Bishop Rowe 
in Alaska—a most appropriate designa- 
tion in view of Father Burleson’s labors 
in ministering to the sick among the 
Oneida Indians. 


THE RIGHT REVEREND JOHN McKIM, D.D., 
Bishop of Tokyo 


The Spread of Christianity in Japan* 


BY THE RIGHT REVEREND JOHN MCKIM, D.D., BISHOP OF TOKYO 


NE thousand years after the 
landing of Augustine the 
monk on the shores of Eng- 

—~land, and about the same 

length of time after the coming of the 
first Buddhist missionaries to Japan, St. 
Francis Xavier, the pioneer Apostle of 
Christianity to the Japanese, preached 
the Gospel of the “Lord of Heaven” to 
the people of Dai Nippon. As a result 
of his labors, and of those missionaries 


who came after him, the number of 


Christians at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century is estimated by Japanese 
annalists to have been nearly two 
millions. 


* The following article was written by request 
of a committee of prominent Japanese, headed 
by Count Okuma, under whose auspices a series 
of pamphlets has been issued to commemorate 
the semi-centennial of the Perry Treaty. In 
pamphlet form the article has had a wide cir- 
culation in Japan. 


Japan might have been a Christian 
Empire to-day but for internal dissen- 
sions, political intrigue and desire for 
worldly power and influence on the part 
of those early Spanish and Portuguese 
missionaries. (There were Christian 
churches in fifty-two of the sixty-four 
provinces of Japan.) The seditions 
caused by the friars made Christianity 
odious to the Shogunate and drastic 
measures were taken to extirpate our re- 
ligion and to cause the name of Christ 
to be a hissing and a byword to all gen- 
erations of loyal Japanese. 

Edicts were published forbidding the 
people either to believe or hear the Gos- 
pel. The missionaries were hunted down 
and expelled from the Empire. The con- 
verts were ordered to renounce their 
faith under penalty of death. Rather 
than deny the Lord who gave His life 
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for them, thousands of Christians gladly 
suffered martyrdom: the sword was up- 


lifted, but their lips did not quiver: 
crosses were prepared for them and they 
said: “LI believe.” Jor more than two 
centuries the foot of the western bar- 
barian was not permitted to pollute the 
sacred soil of the “Land of the Gods.” 

The Japanese are said by superficial 
critics to be fickle and vagarious; to be 
always in search of something new for 
the sake of its 
novelty; to change 
their religion as a 
man changes his 
coat; to be incon- 
stant in their be- 
lief. Does not the 
history of Chris- 
tianity in Japan 
brand these criti- 
cisms as unjust 
and untrue? 

During the 
seventeenth and 
eighteenth centu- 
ries there were no 
Christian mission- 
aries in Japan; 
anyone suspected 
of being a Chris- 
tian was made to 
trample on the 
cross and to suffer 
other indignities; 
and yet, in spite of 
all the efforts to 
root out the “evil 
sect,” there were 
thousands of people calling themselves 
Christians when the Roman Catholic 
missionaries came again to Japan in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century! 
The majority of these Christians were 
descendants of the ancient converts. 
“The blood of the martyrs is the seed of 
the Church.” Does this look like in- 
stability of character or weakness of re- 
ligious conviction ? 

The coming of Commodore Perry, in 
1854, marked the beginning of a new era 
in the history of Japan, an era momen- 
tous for political, social, and religious 


THE MARQUIS ITO, THE “GREAT 
MAN OF JAPAN” 
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progress and expansion. Soon after the 
return of Commodore Perry to the United 
States, after his second visit to Japan, 
preparations were made by several mis- 
sionary societies to send their representa- 
tives to the newly opened ports. 

The first missionaries who arrived were 
stationed at Nagasaki in 1859; among 
these should be noted the Right Rev. 
©. M. Williams, ascetic and saint, 
whose life is a benediction to all who 
know him; the 
Rev. Dr. Ver- 
beck, “the man 
without a coun- 
try,” who guided 
and assisted in the 
organization of the 
Imperial Univer- 
sity; the Rev. S. 
K. Brown and Dr. 
J. ©. Hepburn, 
scholars and edu- 
cators. 

The old edicts 
against Christian- 
ity were still in 
force and en- 
forced, the people 
feared to be seen 
in company with 
+he missionaries, 
and those who 
dared to call at 
their houses were 
suspected and 
“shadowed.” The 
religious teachers 
were believed by 
many to be political emissaries, and as 
such were to be avoided by all loyal peo- 
ple. No Japanese language teacher 
could be obtained at Kanagawa until 
March, 1860, and then only a spy in the 
employment of the government. A pro- 
posal to translate the Scriptures caused 
his hurried withdrawal. : 

Soon after the “Restoration,” 1868, 
the standing laws of the former Govern- 
ment, which were posted on boards in 
certain conspicuous places in every town 
and village, were removed, in order to be 
replaced by those of the new Imperial 
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Government. Among the new enact- 
ments was the following: 

“The evil sect called Christians is 
strictly prohibited. Suspected persons 
should be reported to the proper officers, 
and rewards will be given.” 

These edicts were not removed until 
1873. 

So late as 1872, hundreds of Roman 
Catholic Christians were confined in 
prisons in different parts of the coun- 
try. When in- 
quiry was made 
of the Governor 
of Hiogo whether 
a Japanese book- 
seller would be 
permitted to sell 
the English 
Bible, the reply 
was that any 
Japanese book- 
seller who sold a 
Bible knowing it 
to be a Bible 
would have to go 
to prison. 

The dislike and 
prejudice of more 
than two cen- 
turies could not 
be dissipated in a 
day. The anti- 
foreign feeling 
was still dom- 
inant. Im addi- 
tion to this na- 
tional aversion to 
foreigners, the 
teachers of the 
old religions were 
naturally jealous of the return of the 
Church which once had proved such a 
dangerous rival, and did all in their 


power to excite opposition and hostility. | 


If Christianity were merely of human 
institution it would have come to 
naught; the influences and powers ar- 
rayed against it were such that finite 
wisdom and strength could not have 
withstood them. 

After thirteen years of patient and 
laborious effort the total number of con- 


THE LATE HON. KENKICHI KATAOKA 
A member of the Church of Christ in Japan 
(Presbyterian), and for six years prior 
to his death President of the Lower 
House of Parliament 
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verts reported by the English and Amer- 
ican missionaries in 1872 was ten only. 
The Anglo-American missionaries were 
so wise and discreet, so ready at every 
opportunity to be of assistance in teach- 
ing their language and imparting in- 
formation as to the customs, laws and 
learning of the Occident, that Govern- 
ment suspicion against them gave way to 
confidence. While the old edicts against 
Christianity were not officially revoked, 
they became 
more and more a 
dead letter, and 
for years pre- 
vious to the giv- 
ing of the pres- 
ent constitution 
in 1889, which 
‘grants freedom 
of religious be- 
lief to every Jap- 
anese_ subject, 
Christianity was 
as free from in- 
terference as it is 
to-day. : 

Missionaries 
are scattered 
over the Jap- 
anese Empire, 
many of them 
living alone, 
far away from 
the open ports. 
These men and 
women live as 
securely and as 
free from all 
rudeness and dis- 
courtesy as they 
would in their own countries. 

What has Christianity done for Japan ? 

In answering this question we must, in 
the first place, assert that the modern 
civilization of Japan is essentially Occi- 
dental. She has abandoned the hege- 
monic principles of Oriental countries 
and has placed herself in line with the 
leading nations of the West. It is gen- 
erally acknowledged that the basic ideas 
underlying Western civilization are 
Christian in character. 
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In so far, then, as Japan has adopted 
and assimilated these ideas, just so far 
may she be considered a Christian Em- 
pire. While Japan gained much in the 
way of national progress by joining 
hands with Western nations, she sank 
lower in morality. The old religions had 
to a large extent become discredited and 
exerted but little moral influence. At 
the “Restoration” the government had 
recourse to Shintoism to improve the 
moral condition of the country, but 
Shinto could do nothing. Lessons in 
chauvinistic patriotism and loyalty, un- 
accompanied by a strong sense of in- 
dividual responsibility for commercial 
probity and personal purity, had a bane- 
ful effect upon the people. 

Advance in education has kept pace 
with the commercial progress of Japan; 
with the establishment of schools in 
every village and town of the Empire a 
natural ethical improvement was ex- 
pected. This expectation has been dis- 
appointed. The Department for Educa- 
tion has proved itself to be the most dis- 
honest and corrupt connected with the 
Japanese Government. 

In 1890 His Imperial Majesty, alarmed 
by the low moral condition of the 
schools, issued a rescript on the subject 
of education in which he laid stress upon 
the necessity of ethical training; but the 
effort to encourage morality without re- 
ligion was not encouraging. 

The principal of a large Normal 
School said, not long ago, that he not 
only patronized houses of ill fame him- 
self, but that he advised all his teachers 
to do so, and that he even gave them 
tickets, so that, at the end of each month, 
all the bills would be sent to him for pay- 
ment and deducted from their salaries. 

It is but four years since the Depart- 
ment of Education endeavored by re- 
script and legislation to hamper and 
restrict the operations of Christian 
schools; but those efforts brought out 
more clearly the necessity for such in- 
stitutions, and showed that the principles 
of Christianity are strongly implanted in 
the minds of many who do not call them- 
selves Christians. Many of the Prefec- 
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tures, recognizing the importance of hav- 
ing men whose moral character is with- 
out question as instructors of their 
youth, have asked the Young Men’s 
Christian Association to furnish Chris- 
tian teachers of English for their middle 
schools. 

The establishment of schools by Chris- 
tian Missions has contributed more than 
is generally appreciated to the welfare of 
Japan. While a large proportion of the 
boys and young men educated in such 
schools have not become Christians, they 
have imbibed religious and moral prin- 
ciples which can never be forgotten and 
must influence them for good all their 
lives. 

Graduates of mission schools have un- 
doubtedly done the most effective work 
for the education of women. Even to- 
day, when the government is doing so 
much for the intellectual improvement 
of Japanese women, the Christian schools 
for girls do not take a second place. It 
is said that the Buddhists contemplate 
the establishment of a school for girls in 
Tokyo, and the chief reason assigned is 
that, of the many schools for girls in 
Tokyo, the majority are Christian and 
that they threaten the stability of 
Buddhism. It is impossible to exag- 
gerate the influence, moral and religious, 
that these students in Christian schools. 
may exert upon future Japan. 

The only university for women in 
Japan was organized less than five years 
ago by a Christian Japanese, who is its 
first president. The only well qualified 
school for training young women as 
teachers of English in government 
schools for girls was established and is 
conducted by Miss Ume Tsuda, an 
earnest Christian, who for many years 
was a teacher in the Peeresses’ School 
founded by Her Imperial Majesty, the 
Empress of Japan. : 

“It is not possible to understand the 
actual progress made in Japan in im- 
proving the condition of women without 
some consideration of the effect that 
Christian thought and Christian lives 
have had on the thought and lives of the 
modern Japanese. If Japanese women 
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are ever to be raised to the measure of op- 
portunity accorded to women in Chris- 
tian countries it can only be through the 
growth of Christianity in their own 
country.” 

“As a direct effect of Christian 
thought upon the thought of the Jap- 
anese nation, it is interesting to notice 
the change in the meaning of one word. 
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greater thought; and now the old word 
at, throughout the length and breadth of 
Japan is accepted and understood in its 
new meaning, a continual witness to the 
effect of Christianity upon the national 
mind. Is this a little thing in the edu- 
cation of a nation that has shown in the 
past so great a capacity for living up to 
its ideals?” 


THE OPERATING ROOM AT ST. LUKH’S HOSPITAL, TOKYO 


Christian Missions have helped greatly to fu 
direction. 


rther philanthropic enterprises under Japanese 
St. Luke’s is a part of the work of 


our Church Mission. Its Superintendent is 


R. B. Teusler, M.D., the younger man who stands just behind the Japanese Orderly. 


= The nurses and most of the assistants are Japanese. 
pital in Japan properly equipped for the care of foreign patients. 
Its present building and equipment are 
Bishop McKim and Dr. Teusler are asking for 
$12,000 for enlargement and improvement. 
already given about $2,000. 


much work among the Japanese. 
entirely inadequate. 


dent in Tokyo have- 


St. Luke’s is the only hos- 
It also does 


Foreigners resi- 
The 


former United States Minister, the late Colonel Buck, 


was a warm friend of St. Luke’s. J 
ment recently given under the auspices of 


An entertain- 


Lady McDonald, wife of the British 


Ambassador, 


netted several hun- 


dred dollars for the Hospital 
Building Fund 


In the teachings of Confucius the highest 
virtue is benevolence, rendered into 
Japanese by the word jthi; in the teach- 
ing of Buddhism the highest virtue is 
mercy or jin. When Christian mission- 
aries first came to Japan, there was no 
term in the language that covered the 
thought of love as it is taught by Christ; 
for lack of anything better the word a, 
which indicated the love of a superior for 
an inferior, was made to do duty for 


The crusade against the “social evil,” 
which has been so vigorously conducted 
since the beginning of this century by 
Christian missionaries and Japanese 
anxious to erase one great blot from their 
country’s honor, met with violent opposi- 
tion from the supporters of this soul- 
killing vice. In several places the 
crusaders were brutally assaulted and 
severely injured. In not a few towns the 
local authorities not only gave no en- 
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couragement or assistance to the workers 
for purity but seemed almost invariably 
on the side of the brothel keepers. 

A gradual change for the better has 
taken place, and the present attitude of 
the local authorities is for social right- 
eousness. The fact that the number of 
women licensed to the profession of vice 
has been reduced more than one-fourth 
since 1901 is certainly not a small mat- 
ter. In two prefectures licensed prosti- 
tution has been abolished. Houses of 
refuge have been provided for women 
leaving the Yoshiwara, and Christian 
women give themselves to the training 
of their fallen sisters, so that they may 
support themselves by honest industry. 

“Deeds and charities, or faith and 
works, are the twin steeds that draw the 
chariot of civilization. It matters little 
whether they be thought of as running 
tandem or abreast, the two go together as 
a completed whole, and woe be to that 
Church of Christ, or class in society that 
long neglects one or the other.” The 
teaching of Christ that all men are the 
children of one Father and that there- 
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fore all are brethren; that whosoever 
helps the least of God’s creatures is do- 
ing Him a service, is the root incentive 
to all Christian activities. It has been 
said by reputable Japanese that the art 
of large giving for charitable purposes 
was but little practised before the advent 
of Christianity. The Japanese, being by 
nature a sympathetic and generous peo- 
ple, were not slow in following the ex- 
ample set by Christian givers, and contri- 
butions in times of disaster and for pub- 
lic and private charities are now as com- 
mon as in Christian countries of the 
West. 

The following are some of the educa- 
tional and charitable institutions under 
Christian auspices in the Empire of 
Japan. There are thirty-one orphanages, 
four homes for discharged prisoners, 
three blind asylums, one home for the 
education of imbecile children, three 
houses of mercy, three leper hospitals, 
two homes for the aged, ten industrial 
schools, 183 schools for boys and girls, 
fourteen hospitals and dispensaries. As 
these works spring from a living faith, 


Christian Missions have done more than any other influence to uplift and better the condi- 


tion of women in Japan. 


The illustration shows a group of Christian women in Takasaki, 


one of the smaller country stations in the District of Tokyo 
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there are for the propagation of the Gos- 
pel 376 ordained Japanese priests and 
preachers and more than 600 unordained 
evangelists, in addition to the foreign 
missionaries. They are _ proclaiming 
Christ as the Light of the World in near- 
ly a thousand towns and villages. The 
number of Christians in Japan at the 
close of 1903 is approximately 150,000. 
Christianity has startled the old, al- 
most moribund, religions from their 
slumbers and has awakened them to a 
sense of their limitations. Some Buddh- 
ists have turned theists, others say that 
Buddhism is not a religion, but a system 
of philosophy. Some Shinto scholars 
talk about a trinity instead of the inter- 
minable polytheism of their 8,000,000 
gods; other Shintoists say that their sys- 
tem is not a religion, but an institution 
for the observance of ceremonial rites 
which keep ‘alive the traditions of the 
past and teach loyalty and patriotism. 
In imitation of Christian methods, we 
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now see Buddhist Sunday - schools, 
Buddhist Young Men’s Associations and 
Buddhist organizations for works of 
charity. 

It is not exaggeration to assert that 
the influence of Christianity in Japan is 
one hundred times its statistical strength. 
The only religion that is a spiritual force 
in Japan is that of the God-Man, Christ 
Jesus. 

I will close with the words credited to 
a Japanese statesman, a former member 
of the Cabinet: 

“No matter how large an army or navy 
we may have, unless we have righteous- 
ness at the foundation of our national 
existence, we shall fall short of success. 
I do not hesitate to say that we must 
rely upon religion for our highest wel- 
fare, and when I look about me to see 
upon what religion we can best rely, I 
am convinced that the religion of Christ 
is the one most full of strength and 
promise for the nation.” 


An Experience of Travel 


A Boisé -Incident 


HE old-time adventures of mis- 
sionary travel still repeat them- 
selves in the District of Boisé. 
In a recent letter, written 

while on a stage-coach trip, Bishop 
Funsten says: 

“T am now at Lander, Wyo., and will 
spend to-morrow with Messrs. Roberts 
and Coolidge, and then go on to Big 
Horn County to be with our missionary, 
Mr. Murphy. It is 800 miles from here 
to Boisé. I shall be absent several 
weeks, and, besides railroading, have 
400 miles of staging to do in western 
Wyoming, looking after the missions to 
the Indians and white people among the 
Rockies and along the Wind River and 
the Big Horn. My journey had an ex- 
citing variation, the other night, when I 
was travelling all night through the 
mountains. For a brief time the usual 
delightful (?) sleep one gets in a stage 

coach was rudely disturbed. The 


bronchos got away from the driver, and 
dashed from him over sage brush and 
trailless country, making much better 
speed than they had done before on the 
trail. I soon found myself the sole occu- 
pant, my companion on the front seat 
having jumped. For a few minutes I 
thought there might be an opportunity 
for the General Convention to elect an- 
other Bishop of Boisé! However, by be- 
ing calm I got the horses quiet; our 
other men came up, and we were soon 
once more trotting on our way, over the 
hills and along the banks of the Sweet- 
water. My companion, a western horsc- 
man, remarked: ‘I have been in Raw- 
lins six months, and I had more excite- 
ment in them fifteen minutes than in all 
that time!’ Now Rawlins has a reputa- 
tion of its own for western entertain- 


ments; but Rawlins is in Bishop 
Graves’s district! So that is another 
story.” 


Religious Conditions in the Philippine Islands 


BY THE RIGHT REVEREND CHARLES H. BRENT, D.D. 


O attempt to describe religious 
conditions in the Philippine 

Islands with any degree of ac- 

curacy and fairness is a diffi- 

cult task. The old order is fast passing 
away to give place to the new, so that 
what is true of to-day will not necessarily 
apply to to-morrow. Furthermore, so 
complex and varied is Filipino life, so 
hard to interpret aright are the mind and 
motives of the Malay, that, in the proc- 
ess of analysis and generalization, one 
ean searcely avoid losing perspective and 
being guilty of injustice here and there. 
On certain phases of the problem I would 
for the present hold my peace, content +o 
be an observer for a while longer, were 
it not necessary to arrive at tentative 
conclusions in order to get advice from 
the home Church relating to our im- 


mediate working policy. Premature 
judgment has already wrought mischief 
and created misapprehension, both politi- 
cally and religiously, not the least of all 
being those many academic utterances 
in the home land from men whose reason- 
ing is largely a priori and based upon 
assumptions rather than facts. 

Never before in discussing a subject 
have I felt so keenly that “if any man 
thinketh that he knoweth anything, he 
knoweth not yet as he ought to know.” 
Whatever value there may be in this re- 
port is due to the fact that it is largely 
the fruit of personal observation in dif- 
ferent parts of the islands, and that I 
have no partisan or ulterior purpose be- 
yond the desire to paint the thing as I 
see it for “the God of things as they 
are.” 


I. Christianity among Americans Residing in the Philippines 


The injustice of sweeping statements. 
The necessity of an assimilated 
righteousness 


_ Sweeping statements have been made 
frequently about the worthlessness of the 
Americans here. It is true that we stag- 
ger under a heavy burden of degenerate, 
criminal, and immoral citizens. But 
after a storm one expects to see the shore 
cumbered with wreckage. Jor the same 
reason that the opening up of the west- 
ern territory of the American continent 
carried to the frontier the adventurer, 
the irresponsible weakling, the human 
bird of prey, our occupation of the Phil- 
ippine Islands has swept thither much 
folk of the same ilk. But we have no 
more than the share that the history of 
expansion warns us to expect. There is 
nothing extraordinary in the situation. 
On.the other hand, many men and 
women of whom we would have prophe- 
sied good things have disappointed us 
(658) 


by spiritual callousness or moral collapse. 
They arrive not infrequently with pro- 
testations of loyalty to the Church and 
with a record of religious activity in the 
past, only to disappear in the round of 
unwholesome pleasure-seeking which is 
the undoing of many in Manila. The 
probable explanation, if we care to search 
for one, is that these persons, without 
knowing it, have never had any real char- 
acter of their own. They have been up- 
held by their superior moral surround- 
ings at home, but have never assimilated 
righteousness so as to make it a part of 
their own personality. Being suddenly 
plunged into a social atmosphere mor- 
ally enervating, the true self is laid bare. 
Such instances as these, and those others 
in which lives of promise have been 
wrecked without delay by the hitherto 
untried and cruel temptations of the 
Orient, are not as rare as we might wish. 
They lift a warning finger to the con- 
ventional Christianity of America of 
which they are the children. 
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The influence of the East in the making 
and unmaking of character. The 
compact body of loyal Christians 
and worthy citizens 


Certain it is that the Orient is no fit 
place for persons, especially young men, 
who have not moral stamina. The Phil- 
ippines are almost the sure undoing of 
the weak, and parents and friends should 
spend every influence at their command 
to prevent a youth who has not done well 
at home from going there. A ship that 
will not respond to its helm in a summer 
sea has a poor chance indeed if it is 
launched into an angry surf. But if the 
East is apt in the undoing of character, 
it is equally apt in the making where it 
has anything to work upon. There are 
striking instances where men who, prior 
to the time when they heard the East 
calling them, had been living carelessly, 
irreligiously, or, at any rate, without 
high purpose, but who, having opened 
their lips to the sparkling cup of unself- 
ish responsibility, have been stimulated 
to an unprecedented pitch of righteous 
endeavor, so that their advent to the 
Philippines has proved to be the high- 
water mark of their career. Such cases, 
I believe, are more common than is gen- 
erally supposed. 

Lying beneath the surface where true 
life is wont to hide itself is that compact 
body of loyal Christians and worthy citi- 
zens, who, in Manila and elsewhere, in 
quiet effectiveness pursue their appointed 
course of public and private duty in civil 
and military life. Their number is 
many, and they should be given the 


credit that is due them, but which un- 


ostentatious service does not always re- 
ceive. 


Manila not a Church-going city. The 
contrast in the provinces. The re- 
ligious problem among English- 
speaking people in the Philippines 
similar to the same problem else- 
where 


’ 


Church-going in Manila among Eng- 
lish-speaking people is not a matter for 
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boasting. The percentage of attendance 
is small. When the street-car system is 
in operation the excuse that means of 
conveyance are lacking will be put out of 
commission. At present there is not a 
worthy place of public worship in the 
city excepting the Roman Catholie 
churches, others being small, hot and in- 
convenient. Our own cathedral and the 
projected building of the Presbyterians 
will soon take away this reproach. 
Speaking of the Roman Catholics, there 
is a strong proselyting movement afoot 
in Manila in which certain American 
Augustinians are conspicuously active. 

In the provinces which I have visited, 
and where I have ministered to Ameri- 
cans residing in remote towns, there 
seems to be a different temper of mind 
from that which confronts us in Manila. 
Church ministrations are nearly always 
welcomed with enthusiasm and usually 
most, if not all, Americans of every de- 
nomination turn out to service. On 
various occasions I have been urged to 
arrange for permanent pastoral care in 
this town or that, which of course is im- 
possible. However, we hope in the course 
of time to establish a Laymen’s League 
with the end in view of having a weekly 
service conducted by a resident layman 
where clerical ministrations are out of 
the question. There is a saying that we 
appreciate privileges most when we have 
been deprived of them. This may ac- 
count for the attitude toward church- 
going in the provinces. Under Spanish 
rule the British residents of Manila three 
times, so I was told by one of them, ap- 
pealed to the archbishop for permission 
to hold the Church-of-England service—- 
the last time through their consul and 
the Governor-General—and on each oc- 
casion it was refused. Yet to-day, when 
the doors of religious liberty are wide 
open, the percentage of the English popu- 
lation in the churches is at any rate not 
higher than that of the American. 

To sum up the situation, the religious 
problem among English-speaking people 
in the Philippines is not radically differ- 
ent from what it is elsewhere; the ob- 
stacles with which we have to contend are 
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the familiar ones reinforced by the 
enervating influences of perpetual sum- 
mer on the physical side, and the absence 
of that moral stimulation that is a con- 
comitant of Anglo-Saxon civilization. 
It cannot be repeated too often that our 
earliest und best efforts must be devoted 
to the American and English population, 


Il. The Problem 


Many people of many names. People 
who had never heard of Americans 
and thought that the Philippines 
were still under Spanish sovereignty 


According to the figures of the recent 
census, which have been given me un- 
officially, there are 605,188 heathen and 
Mohammedans in the archipelago out of 
a total population of 7,572,199. About 
260,000 non-Christians are credited to 
the Island of Luzon, 277,000 to the Moro 
provinces and those closely connected 
with them, the balance being distributed 
among the remainder of the islands. The 
enumeration is only approximate, as con- 
ditions forbid an accurate census. 

The non-Christians of Luzon belong 
to various tribes. Those with whom I 
have come into personal touch—the Igor- 
rotes of Benguet, those of Lepanto-Bon- 
toe, and the Tinguianes of Abra—have 
tribal religions of their own of a primi- 
tive type. 

The Moros are Mohammedans. The 
Bagobos, Mandayas, Tagacolos, Bilanes, 
Calaagans, Manobos, together with vari- 
ous other wild tribes, inhabit the interior 
of Mindanao, and for centuries past have 
furnished slaves to the Moros. No one 
seems to know much about them or their 
customs. On a recent trip from Cotta- 
bato to Davao across country I came into 
contact with a few of these tribes. They 
are shy and of peaceable disposition. The 
Calaagans whom we saw in the little vil- 
lage of Bulutaca are not prepossessiny 
and stand low in the human scale. The 
Bagobos have a charming town in Davao 
at the foot of Mount Apo. They number 
about 8,000 in all, and are scattered 
through that district. Those in Santa 
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as is the case in all the British colonies 
that I have visited in the Orient. A 
judge said to me only yesterday, in com- 
menting on this aspect of the work: “If 
the spiritual needs of Americans in the 
Philippines are to be cared for as they 
should be, the whole time of the bishop 
should be devoted to them.” 


of the Heathen 

Cruz have been touched by Christianity 
and show a corresponding degree of re- 
finement. 

By way of illustrating how unexplored 
much of inner Mindanao is, two of my 
companions on my recent trip, prior to 
joining me, had been on an expedition 
through another part of the island. The 
party, after some difficulty, succeeded in 
making friends with the Mandayas, who 
mistook them for Spaniards. They had 
never heard of Americans and were igno- 
rant that the Philippines were no longer 
under Spanish sovereignty. Nor had 
they ever met white men before. The 
fire-arms carried by the Americans wer2 
the first they had ever seen, and excited 
much interest and curiosity. 


The Church’s work among 70,000 Bon- 
toc Igorrotes progresses amidst 
many obstacles and not a little hard- 
ship 


Our work among the Bontoe Igorrotes 
(70,000) progresses amid many obstacles 
and not a little hardship. At one time 
the Spanish friars had a few scattered 
missions among these interesting people, 
but most of them were of a comparatively 
recent date, and practically nothing was 
accomplished beyond baptizing a small 
number and creating a suspicion and dis- 
like for Christianity among the mass of 
them. We had expected to prosecute our 
work among the Benguet Igorrotes 
(23,000) in Baguio, had not circum- 
stances arisen that made it expedient to 
send our missionary elsewhere. We be- 
gan only to find that the subsequent 
creation of Baguio into a mountain capi- 
tal made it undesirable for native work, 
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though we had not anticipated such a 
result. The importance of having a 
church there for the Americans more 
than justifies our delay, so that nothing 
is lost. The need of additional help in 
Bontoe made it advisable to relinquish 
for the present any attempt to win the 
Benguet Igorrote and concentrate our 
forces on the northern province. Mis- 
sionaries will go to Benguet in rotation 
(except during the rainy season), and 
combine an annual change to the bracing 
climate of the highlands with a term of 
service among the Americans of the dis- 
trict. Eventually, if our staff increases 
so as to allow of it, we shall again take 
up native work here in an interior town. 


The value of beginning with medical 
missions and the teaching of decent 
and healthy modes of living. What 
a missionary sawmill might do 


Any successful missionary venture 
among the heathen and uncivilized re- 
quires special equipment. More can be 
done by medical missionaries than any 
others at the beginning. I believe that 
even the Moros, whose knowledge of 
Christianity is only the doctrinal aspect 
_of it as set forth by the Jesuits, could, 
after a long time, probably be softened 
and won if Christian physicians were to 
settle among them and minister with 
healing hand to their many and grievous 
bodily ills. Several army surgeons have 
moved freely among them without peril, 
and evidences of true gratitude have not 
been wanting. 

As the friars combined handicraft and 
arts with religion, so should we be fur- 
nished in Bontoc with such appliances 
and aids to civilization as will encourage 
a decent and healthy mode of living. We 
need at once a portable saw-mill, both 
for our own building purposes and as a 
stimulus to the Igorrotes to erect better 
houses for themselves. Their sole method 
of working now is by splitting logs with 
wedges, and then hewing out with an 
adze two or more boards, a method which 
is as wasteful as it is toilsome. The 
Government gives them no inducement 
to labor, and tries to impress upon them 
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that they need not work on the roads, 
even, if they prefer not. It is needless to 
say that if they once get this lodged in 
their minds, the Government will be as 
destitute of workmen as are our mission- 
aries, as the money offered in payment 
for toil has not sufficient attraction for 
the average Igorrote.* 

We need also for the Bontoc mission a 
good hand printing-press. The mission- 
ary has had training in this art, and it 
would be a valuable adjunct to have. 
The little spinning and weaving that the 
Igorrotes do is of the most primitive 
character. In time I hope that we may 
be able to aid them in this respect also. 


The difficulty of reaching a heathen pop- 
ulation familiar with a Christianity 
that was cheap enough to be bought 
for a fee 


There is one further problem under 
this heading—that of the Chinese popu- 
lation, which the present census makes 
about 50,000, or one-half of the last offi- 
cial figures I secured. The registration 
was hardly complete when I received the 
statistics, but I have taken this into ac- 


count in the estimate given. About half 


of the Chinese live in Manila, the balance 
being divided up among the larger towns 
of the archipelago. They are for the 
most part from Amoy in the province 
of, Fo-kien. There are some Cantonese, 
though not many. The former are the 
business and professional, the latter the 
coolie, class. Anyone speaking the Amoy 
dialect, as our missionary does, is obliged 
to confine his attention to people from 
this district, so totally different is Can- 
tonese, though of course the written lan- 
guage is the same. In Manila the Chi- 
nese population is pretty well massed in 
the one section of Binondo, and the 
Binondo Roman Catholic Church claims 
4,000 Chinese Christians. It does not 
take long to discover that the Christian- 
ity of the Manila Chinese in the past has 
been largely a matter of social or com- 
mercial convenience. There is a good 


* They are industrious, but industrious in 
their own way and for their own purposes. 
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deal of intermarriage with Tilipinos. 
One author estimates that there are half 
a million Chinese mestizos in the Philip- 
pines—a low estimate I should suppose. 
Tt has been impossible for a Chinese to 
get married hitherto unless baptized, and 
the frequency of applications to us for 
baptism to-day that marriage may take 
place to-morrow, together with an in- 
sinuation that a liberal fee will be forth- 
coming, reveals several things regarding 
past ecclesiastical history. At best the 
marriage question is a puzzle. There are 
very few Chinese women in the Philip- 
pines, and most of the men left wives be- 
hind them when they came over the 
water, women to whom they expect to re- 
turn some time; but they want Filipino 
wives in the meanwhile. The Presbyter- 
ians, the Methodists and ourselves have 
taken up work among the Manila Chi- 
nese, and hard work it is—that of reach- 
ing a heathen population contemptuously 
familiar with Christianity—Christianity 
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that was cheap enough to be bought for 
a fee. 


Shall the Filipinos be submerged by the 
most horrible vice in the Orient? 


The habits of the Chinese called into 
being the Opium Investigating Commit- 
tee, of which I had the honor of being 
a member, whose report is now in the 
hands of the Commission. Unless uncom- 
promising measures are adopted by the 
Government, it will only be a matter of 
time before the Filipinos are submerged 
by the most horrible vice in the Orient 
No fate for a Malay race could be more 
desperate. J have said enough to indi- 
cate how diversified non-Christian life 
in the Philippines is. Our attempt is to 
touch it at vital points, and in choosing 
the Igorrotes of Luzon, the Bagobos or 
the Manobos of Mindanao, and the Chi- 
nese, we are fulfilling what I conceive 
to be our primary duty to native life in 
this missionary district. 


III. Spanish-Latin Christianity in the Philippines 


The motive of the early Spanish coloni- 
zation. The friars saved most of 
the archipelago from the domination 
of Islam. The Roman Church as a 
unifying force in the islands 


That measure of Christian belief and 
practice which the mass of the Filipino 
people enjoy to-day* is the fruit of the 
labors of the Spanish friars and of the 
Jesuits. And not only their belief but 
also their rather remarkable (for a Malay 
people, however defective in its relative 
aspect) civilization. The motif of Span- 
ish colonization in the days of Magal- 
lanes was religious first, commercial af- 
terward. It is not inaccurate, therefore, 
to say that the Spanish inaugurated a 
mission rather than a colony when the 
standard of Castile was floated over the 
“Pearl of the Orient.” 

It would be beside the question to dis- 
cuss here the historical progress of Latin 


* Protestant Christianity all dates from the 
American occupation, and until the children of 
to-day are grown to man’s estate, but little can 
fea Bo about its influence on the Filipinos as a 

ace. 


Christianity among the Filipinos. In 
brief, it may be said that the friars came 
just in time to save the archipelago from 
the domination of Islam, Mindanao and 
the adjacent islands of the south ex- 
cepted; and that by the Christian creed 
they gave a strangely diversified group 
of peoples, without a literature, a com- 
mon language or the elements of politi- 
cal cohesion, either then or now, the one 
unifying force they have ever had. Had 
modern Christianity, with its strife of 
creeds, broken loose on the Filipinos at 
the first, there would have been chaos 
where the undivided Church wrought 
unity. If in the course of time religious 
zeal on the part of the friars gave place 
to worldliness and the self-seeking of cor- 
porations, if the standard of holiness was 
lowered for both the priests and people, 
it was due to that strange law which 
dooms to decay even the best organiza- 
tion of men when it continues indefi- 
nitely without molestation, criticism, or 
competitive stimulus. “History warns 
us,” however much we may chafe at the 
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warning, “that where any uniform sys- 
tem reigns undisturbed and uncriticised, 
the flame of the Christian life is apt to 
burn low. Diversity as well as unity has 
its benefits and blessings.” If religious 
unity was necessary at the beginning, the 
religious diversity wrought by recent 
political changes in the Philippines was 
none the less opportune after three cen- 
turies of Roman Catholic rule, and a 
boon to that venerable organization not 
less than to the Christian cause in the 
borad. It is to the credit of Protes- 
tantism* that there is less negative and 
more constructive teaching in this 
stronghold of Latin belief than would 
have seemed possible; the negations that 
I have met with have been chiefly those 
of the Roman Catholic Church. Indeed, 
I believe that one reason why she has not 
had larger secessions from her ranks than 
she has suffered is because her represen- 
tatives have been so skilled in painting 
the horrors of Protestantism. 


The Filipinos, especially the women, like 
to go to church. Their familiarity 
with the Gospel narrative. Some 
prevalent virtues 


Of the nearly 7,000,000* Christian na- 
tives, perhaps one-half are more or less 
actively connected with the Roman 


Catholic Church. “La Iglesia Filipina 
Independiente” claims to have 4,000,000 
adherents; it probably has at this date, 
as nearly as I can judge, in the neighbor- 
hood of 3,000,000, a large minority of 


*In addition to our own Church the follow- 
ing religious bodies are represented: Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Baptist, United Brethren, Chris- 
tian (Campbellite). Numerically the first- 
mentioned are the strongest, numbering over 
7,000 communicants and about 4,000 baptized ; 
this strange inversion being due to the fact that 
probationers are admitted to Communion before 
baptism. The re-baptism of Roman Catholic 
proselytes is practised by all but ourselves. Two 
books recently published give a full view of the 
policy and progress of Protestantism in the 
Philippines: 1. The Philippines and the Far 
East, by the Rey. Dr. Stuntz, Methodist Presid- 
ing Elder (Jennings & Pye, Cincinnati) ; 2. The 
New Era in the Philippines, by the Rev. Dr. 
Brown, Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions (F. H. Revell Co., New York). 
See Spirir or Missions for March, 1904, page 
195. 

+I am using figures ascertained in connec- 
tion with the last census. In other articles I 
have written, the figures used, inaccurate as 
they have often proved, were drawn from the 
most trustworthy sources available at the time. 
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whom form a fringe easily detachable 
under Roman pressure. I have every 
reason to suppose that a fair proportion 
of the Roman Catholics are devout, sim- 
ple and, according to current moral 
standards, good. They love to go to 
church, especially the women folk, some 
of whom are always to be seen at early 
dawn waiting for the doors to be opened 
for daily Mass. A festal procession, with 
its solemn music, floating banners, 
myriad candles and hundreds of partici- 
pants, is an impressive ceremony, con- 
veying to the bystander a sense of the 
refinements of religion. Home, or, as 
we would say, family prayers, the recita- 
tion of the story of the Passion in the 
vernacular, the singing of hymns and 
litanies, are visible evidences of piety 
which everyone who has gone about 
among the people is familiar with, es- 
pecially during the Lenten season. Be- 
fore the Bible Societies—both the Ameri- 
can and British have branches in Manila 
—began their valuable work, the natives 
were not wholly without Holy Writ in 
the vulgar tongue. One night during 
Passion-tide I was reading in halting 
fashion the story of the Crucifixion in 
Tlocano to a Filipino household, and 
frequently I was anticipated and cor- 
rected by my hearers, who had been 
taught by the padres before the coming 
of the Protestants. Domesticity, love of 
little children, and hospitality are prev- 
alent virtues, inculcated for centuries 
by precept and example under Spanish 
influence. Simple courtesy has visibly 
declined under the American regime. 


The work of Filipino priests. Even 
superstitions cannot always bar a 
soul from God 


The parishes are served, except in a few 
centres, by Filipino priests, many of 
whom I have met, some of them being 
worthy of respect as pastors, though the 
best are incompetent and ignorant ac- 
cording to our mode of reckoning. But 
there is something inspiring in an un- 
broken community of simple-minded 
Christians under the guidance of a faith- 
ful priest. The excrescences of Spanish- 
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Latin faith and practice may jar on one’s 
religious sensibilities; but given that the 
ereat foundation truths of the Faith are 


held by the Church, souls seeking for the 
light will find God and rejoice in Him, 
however much superstitions, obscurant- 
ism and vagaries seem to block the way. 
Far be it from me to excuse, much less 
sympathize with, that encouragement of 
superstitious folly which Rome is guilty 
of. I am simply trying to say that 
though it hinders it does not nullify her 
work for Christ. Even in the midst of 
seething idolatry there can be 7,000 un- 
tainted and faithful. 


Some unpleasant aspects of native re- 
ligious life 


The foregoing is a truthful statement, 
I think, of one aspect of Christian life 
in the Philippines. But there is another 
also, one less pleasing to contemplate. 
No one but a blind partisan, afraid to 
recognize and face painful facts, seri- 
ously denies any longer the grave moral 
laxity that has grown up and still lives 
under the shadow of church and con- 
vento (parsonage) in the Philippines. 
Inch by inch I have been forced back by 
the pressure of facts from the position 
I originally held that there was a mini- 
mum rather than a maximum of im- 
.morality. The cumulative testimony 
that has come to me has been chiefly in- 
cidental and unsought, containing in it 
the witness of Roman Catholics in good 
standing. When the new hierarchy with 
American honesty sets to work seriously 
to discern the whole state of the case, 
I can imagine from my small experience 
that they will have an unsavory and 
anxious task. It would be a waste of 
time to do more than reiterate the well- 
known truth that the constitutional fault 
of the Filipinos, a fault common to all 
Orientals, is sensuality, which in this 
case finds vent in laziness, concubinage 
and gaming. I have not mentioned cock- 
fighting, for it is covered by the gambling 
which is its motive. The cruelty in cock- 
fighting is almost nil; usually the mo- 
ment a bird is struck by the steel spur of 
its enemy it dies, so that the excitement 
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created by the contest is not heightened 
by a spectacle of suffering, though I 
ought to add there is nothing to indicate 
that the native is possessed of much com- 
passion toward animal life. 


Standards of morality for men and 
women. A conspicuous weakness. of 
human nature in the tropics. The 
damage of a celibate priesthood un- 
der Philippine racial and climatic 
conditions 


It is considered to be no special dis- 
credit to either party concerned—cer- 
tainly not to the man—if a temporary 
contract is entered upon between a man 
and a woman, to be terminated when ex- 
pedient. A man may, according to this 
mal costumbre, have even more than one 
querida without transgressing propriety, 
though a woman must abide faithful, as 
long. as the contract is in effect, to the 
one. It is unfair to jump to the-con- 
clusion that such a lamentable practice 
has grown up because the country has 
been under Roman Catholic rule. What 
we have before us is a phase of weakness 
which is common to human nature, and 
conspicuously in the constitution of 
tropical peoples. No matter what form 
of Christianity prevailed, the evil would 
be in evidence always. The question, 
however, may be justly asked whether 
Latin-Christianity has honestly grappled 
with it. The answer is found in a fact. 
Many—lI use a conservative word—many 
Filipino priests have a personal lot and 
share in the costumbre under discussion, 
either in its less or its more revolting 
form. Their grown-up children bear wit- 
ness to the long continuance of the cus- 
tom. The fact that the people consider 
that it is not a serious lapse from 
righteousness on the part of their spirit- 
ual leaders, added to the publicity which 
often accompanies it, proves that it has 
been unmolested, if not winked at, by 
the hierarchy for a long time past. I 
know one old priest who openly lives with 
his wife—for that is what she really is— 
and family in the town where he has 
served, if my memory is accurate, for 
more than a quarter of a century. I 
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have no reason to suppose that his 
ministrations are not acceptable to his 
flock—and yet the common folk believe 
that a lawfully wedded priest would, 
ipso facto, be incapacited for the priestly 
office! How much of this enormity was 
indulged in by the friars themselves I 
do not know. But as one of them whose 
character was sans reproche said to an 
army chaplain: “Believe that there were 
some good friars.” It is an unprofitable 
amusement to throw stones on their 
graves. 

No doubt the Church has in the past 
spasmodically struggled with this beset- 
ting sin of the Filipino. But in spite of 
everything, by degrees its filthy streain 
trickled into the sanctuary and apathetic 
acquiescence in a seemingly hopeless 
situation ensued. In my judgment, the 
rift in the lute is in the ecclesiastical 
ordinance which enforces celibacy upon 
the priesthood under such racial and cli- 
matic conditions as obtain here. With 
the broader question as to whether it is 
conducive to the highest type of righi- 
eousness to enforce it on the clergy un- 
der any conditions, I am not concerned 
in this connection. St. Paul vindicated 
a man’s right to live the celibate life for 
the promotion of God’s Kingdom cf 
righteousness if he felt so called—noth- 
ing more. 


There should be a reform of the morals 
of the Gergy. The disadvantage of 
an ordinance 850 years old. A sug- 
gested non-partisan representation 
to the Vatican 


The grace of Holy Orders cannot alter — 


the grain of human nature, and it is 
hopeless to expect any marked improve- 
ment in the Philippines as long as cleri- 
cal marriage is forbidden. The first and 
great object of the new hierarchy should 
be the reform of the morals of the clergy. 
A council for the reorganization of the 
Church as far as possible along Ameri- 
can lines has been summoned by the 
archbishop, and an effort is being made 
to secure the aid of American priests, 
thus far without much success. I believe 
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that the American archbishop and bish- 
ops in the Philippines, nearly all of 
whom I have met, are the type of men 
who would be as shocked as you or I at 
what they see. It is beyond peradven- 
ture their desire to mend matters. I am 
sure they will try, but their hands are 
tied by the ordinance of a council of 
1059, enacted originally under the domi- 
nation of a false philosophy of life as an 
experiment in the interests of a chaste 
priesthood—an experiment which in the 
long run and broadly speaking has been 
a failure. What the Philippine hier- 
archy should be free to do according to 
the principles. of justice and honor is to 
relax the rule of a celibate clergy locally, 
to pronounce the Church’s blessing on 
every priest who has been and is faithful 
to one woman, and to excommunicate 
con amore those who have various queri- 
das. The question is not one of doctrine 
but of common morals, which strikes at 
the root of society, and in which every 
citizen is concerned. Nor is it as though 
the evil were confined to the Philippines 
alone. Wherever similar climatic and 
racial conditions obtain, we are con- 
fronted with a similar story of shame— 
Mexico, Central America, South Amer- 
ica, and the Azores. Some non-partisan 
pressure ought to be brought to bear on 
the Vatican which it could not refuse tu 
hear. Supposing, in the name of decency, 
not to mention righteousness, the chief 
councils of our own Church, the Church 
of England, the Old Catholic Church, 
were to unite in a movement to this end; 
or if all the Christian bodies in America 
were to lift a common voice in protest 
and petition—it could not fail of some 
effect. At any rate, it would show that 
to however great dimensions the princi- 
ple of tolerance may grow in matters 
doctrinal, Christendom will not brook 
any trifling with elementary morals, not 
even for the sake, or under the shelter 
of, an ecclesiastical ordinance of Rome. 
The papal world is not, as some Protest- 
ants vainly suppose, without conscience 
altogether; the new Pope is a holy man, 
and I believe there are many within the 
Latin communion who would weleome an 
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effort of this sort, so wholly without guile 
is the motive. 

Gladstone’s words to Newman regard- 
ing the Irish agitation of 1881 cume to 
mind: “I regard him (the Supreme Pon- 
tiff), if apprised of the facts, as respon- 
sible for the conduct of these priests. 
: . My wish as regards the Pope is 
that he should have the means of bring- 
ing those for whom he is responsible to 
fulfil the elementary duties of citizen- 
ship; of Christianity, of priesthood, it 
is not for me to speak.” The response oi 
the Cardinal was that Gladstone “over- 
rated the Pope’s power in political and 
social matters. Absolute in questions of 
theology, it was not so in political mat- 
ters,” and surely even more so in the 
realm of morals. 


Many hungry sheep look up and are not 
fed. The task of the Roman author- 
ities in reducing credulity to normal 
proportions 


Again, it is all too common to find the 
parish priest an accomplished gamester. 
The stagnation of tropical life, the ab- 
sence of other amusements than the baile 
and a mild game of ball played by the 
men, make the prevailing excitement a 
powerful temptation to the least vi- 
ciously inclined. As I have looked at the 
‘ wistful, uninspired faces of the poor 
country folk in my journeyings to and 
fro, I have felt that until they were pro- 
vided with some inner resources by edu- 
cation, and unless healthy recreation was 
introduced among them, the cock-pit was 
not to be wondered at. At best, it will 
die hard. But surely the leaders of 
morals should be helped to be uncom- 
promising toward it. 

If I do not spend much time in dis- 
cussing Filipino superstitions, it is be- 
cause all the problems in sight cannot be 
considered to advantage in a bunch. The 
people are credulous to an incredible de- 
gree. They will kiss the hand of a tinsel- 
decked scamp who, having smeared him- 
self with shoe-dressing, announces him- 
self as the “Black Christ”; they will 
drink the foul bubblings of escaping 
sewage because someone has started the 
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report that it is a miraculous well; they 
will listen with reverence to the myth of 
a wooden doll which, its priestly guard- 
ian affirms, takes periodical journeys of 
a supernatural character; and so one 
could easily go on. Truly, the Roman 
Catholie authorities have a large task be- 
fore them if they are to reduce credulity 
to normal proportions. The Church’s 
endorsement of the fable of Antipolo 
creates, or at any rate heightens, the 
temper that finds ultimate expression in 
the miraculous spring with its recrudes- 
cence of cholera, and the coarse blas- 
phemy of the “Black Christ.” Such are 
some of the moral questions which are 
the personal concern of everyone wh? 
has any responsibility in the Philippine 
Islands, but over which the Roman Cath- 
olie Church has commanding influence 
if she rouses herself to exert it. Those 
who hold the reins of authority are 
American born and trained, so that we 
have a right to expect vigorous and rea- 
sonably effective action. 


Roman doctrine in the Philippines is the 
same as in America 


The doctrinal position of the Church 
of Rome, as goes without saying, is the 
same in the Philippines as in America, 
or anywhere else for that matter; so 
that on the score of theology, I appre- 
hend, the attitude of our Church toward 
her should be the same in the one place 
as the other. The Church of England 
has been most cautious—too much so in 
the judgment of the late Archbishop 
Plunkett and the Irish Church—in her 
action where Latin Christianity is con- 
cerned. The American Church, on the 
other hand, in her Mexican and Brazil- 
ian affiliations, has taken a less con- 
servative stand. But in American terri- 
tory, so far as I am aware, there has 
never been any proselyting effort put 
forth, not even in those States where 
Spanish-Latin Christianity survives. 
Nor from all causes combined, including 
every part of the country, can we count 
many accessions to our own Church 
from the Roman Catholic—an individual 
case here and there; nothing more. If 
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occasionally we find clergy denouncing 
Rome from their pulpits, it is usually 
to congregations already anti-papal in 
temper. But “indignation is froth, ex- 
cept as it leads to action; mere remon- 
strance is mockery.” Both Rome and ex- 
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treme Protestantism are absolutely con- 
sistent. Their denunciation is followed 
up by an attempt to win followers from 
the enemy’s camp. Organized effort is 
made to this end, and every individual 
opportunity to gain a convert is seized. 


IV. La Iglesia Filipina Independiente, Revista Catolica 


The record of Sr. Aglipay 


I have already referred to the 3,000,- 
000 or so who have seceded from Rome 
and organized the Independent Filipino 
Church under the leadership of Gregorio 
Aglipay, who is styled “Obispo Maximo” 
or chief bishop of the movement. When 
I first met Sr. Aglipay in the fall of 
1902, he told me that he wished to remain 
Catholic (as distinguished from Roman) 
and that his agitation was anti-friar. 
He is an Llocano forty-four years of age, 
who entered the Roman priesthood from 
the Theological Seminary in Vigan in 
1889. He first came into prominence 
early in 1898, when, as he claims, at 
the instigation of the Spanish Governor- 
General and Archbishop Nozaleda, he 
went to the Filipino insurgents, who 
were co-operating with our troops, with 
instructions to promise them independ- 
ence in the name of Spain if they would 
break away from their American al- 
legiance. After a short trial he became 
convinced that he was on a hopeless 
errand, and at the request of the Bishop 
of Nueva Segovia, who was a prisoner, 
assumed the position of administrator of 
his diocese, which appointment was con- 
firmed later on by the archbishop, who 
gave him still further responsibilities 
with the promise of ecclesiastical reward. 

Upon the outbreak of hostilities be- 


tween the Filipinos and Americans, in~ 


1899, Sr. Aglipay naturally took his 
stand with his own countrymen, though 
he continued his work of religious organ- 
ization in the provinces, where at that 
time there was no fighting. Four months 
later he was put under the sentence of 
major excommunication by the ecclesias- 
tical authority for “assuming exalted 
ecclesiastical powers,” and other viola- 


tions of canonical rules. He claims that 
the motive prompting this action was 
fear on the part of the hierarchy that 
the Roman Church might seem to be 
countenancing insurrection, he being 
an ecclesiastic of prominence. Later on 
he took up arms against the American 
forces, and I have heard different officers 
speak with distrust of him as a charac- 
ter, charging him, among other offences, 
with cruelty. He, on the other hand, 
maintains that these charges are untrue, 
and has sent his vindication to the War 
Department in Washington. After two 
or three years of campaigning, he sur- 
rendered and took the oath of allegiance 
to the United States. Since then he has 
been occupied in the organization of the 
Independent Church. Deeming that the 
stress of circumstances would make con- 
secration by the presbyterate valid, 
though irregular, he became Obispo 
Maximo in the fall of 1902, and since 
then other bishops have been added to the 
ranks under similar auspices until they 
number twenty in all. Large numbers 
of priests have seceded from the papal 
allegiance, carrying with them their en- - 
tire congregations in many instances. 
Tlocos Norte went over bodily, one priest 
only standing firm. In addition to those 
in Roman orders the Independent Church 
has ordained 200. There are seminaries 
of theology in Manila and Dagupan. 
Sr. Aglipay claims that the church 
buildings and conventos are the property 
of the people whose toil and money 
erected them, and the Independent 
Church is in actual possession of a large 
number. I have gone through the legal 
plea prepared in defence of the claim, 
and while there is, no doubt, some equity 
in it, I think that eventually the prop- 
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erty will be awarded to the Roman 


Church by the courts. 


The organization and government of the 
Independent Church 


The government of the Independent 
Church “rests upon the purest Christian 
democracy set forth in those divine words 
of Jesus Christ contained in Matt. xxiii. 
8 and 11.”* While all men are considered 
equal in the common Cnristian brother- 
hood, leaders are to be chosen by the 
Church, God-fearing men of moral worth, 
to whom will be committed the care of 
the flock. But the one Master and Guide, 
the source of all authority, is Christ. 

The Independent Church is “Catholic, 
that is, universal.” Its official name was 
chosen as descriptive of this group 
of freemen, who within the aforesaid 
universality admit the slavery of no 
one. The Obispo Maximo is the “Su- 
preme Spiritual Hierarch of this Church, 
with all the authority and prerogatives 
which attach to an apostle of so high 
a hierarchy, and at the same time 
he is the most devoted servant of all.” 
His first duty consists in the obeying and 
practising the evangelic teaching and 
submitting himself to the order and dis- 
cipline of the Church. He will work in 
. sympathy with the Supreme Council of 
the Church. His term of office is four 
years, with right of re-election. t 

The Supreme Council is “composed of 
bishops and the most prominent presby- 
ters,” which in conjunction with the 
Obispo Maximo will define “the doc- 
trines, ritual and other important sub- 
jects of the Church.” In addition to the 
Supreme Council, diocesan councils are 
provided for. Every diocese has a com- 
mittee of laymen with responsibilities 
pertaining to finance, education, ete. 
From it shall be chosen a representative 
to have a vote in the election of the 
Obispo Maximo. Corresponding to these 
“Comites de Caballeros” are “Comisiones 
de Damas” in each diocese, whose func- 

* All quotations in this connection are trans- 
lations from “Doctrina y Reglas Constitucionales 
Cee on A Sat be indepentiagee? (1904). 


vitalicio, si asi lo acordare el primer 
Concilio que se celebrare.” 
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tion “will be to aid the Church in the 
family sphere and in matters of practical 
charity, such as collecting funds and 
gifts for the establishment of hospitals, 
ete.” 

A bishop’s duties are the traditional 
ones of the Catholic Church, as are 
those of the parish priest. At present 
priests have no authority to enter the 
married state; but I have reason to be- 
lieve that the Obispo Maximo and his 
fellows would be glad to issue a decree 
releasing the Independent Church from 
the Roman discipline of celibacy, were 
it not that the mass of the natives are 
not yet in a state to receive it with 
equanimity. 

The moral law is gravely laid down as 
the basis of all religion; natural laws are 
pronounced to be divine, and the teach- 
ings of science are to be heeded; in mat- 
ters of faith they “follow the Romans in 
everything reasonable,” advising also the 
study of other religions in order that the 
highest and best doctrines may be learned 
and adopted; rejecting deification, they 
commend “veneration” of the saints; the 
Bible is to be accepted and read as the 
book of God; the vernacular is the proper 
language for public worship not less than 
for preaching. 


The permanence of the movement. 
Independent clergy 


The 


Such is the position of the Inde- 
pendent Church. I will conclude with a 
few comments and deductions: 

1. The Independent Church has ex- 
hibited greater cohesion than most 
observers, myself among the number, ex- 
pected. Many thousand Filipinos have 
been drawn away from the Roman obedi- 
ence through its influence, and alienated 
from her teachings. Of course the move- 
ment is, like the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century in England, politico- 
religious in character, and many of the 
seceders have no quarrel with Roman 
doctrine—we must remember that their — 
ignorance is dense—but are making pro- 
test against the ecclesiastical oppression 
in the past for which Rome is respon- 
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sible and which penetrated to the inmost 
recesses of civil life. 

2. Every revolutionary movement 
inevitably sweeps into its ranks the mal- 
eontents of the country. The Inde- 
pendent Church is no exception. It has 
been suspected of conniving at insur- 
rectionary plots. Doubtless individuals 
have been guilty of this. But Aglipay 
himself maintains that he has always 
stood clear of political intrigue and used 
his influence against it throughout his 
Church. In January of this year, after 
the arrival of Ricarte in the islands, he 
warred his followers against seditious 
entanglements. Later on a letter from 
Ricarte’s pen, which seemed to indicate 
friendliness between the two men, came 
to light. The former quoted to me his 
public proclamation against intrigue and 
affirmed himself as innocent of any com- 
plicity. 

3. The clergy of the Independent 
Church, so far as they are drawn from 
the Romans, are probably in practical 
life about the same in character as their 
former fellows in the ministry. Those 
who have been ordained since the organi- 
zation of the Independent Church by the 
so-called bishops have not had time for 
much training. Under the Spanish 
regime candidates for Holy Orders were 
at any rate well taught in the formal doc- 
trines of the Church. 

4. The official platform of the move- 
ment indicates, in the main, a sane view 
of ecclesiastical polity, Catholic doctrine, 
and moral living. Under proper leader- 
ship a Church that was true to the prin- 


ciples enunciated therein would not be- 


far from the Kingdom of God. 

This, then, is the picture of religious 
conditions in the Philippine Islands to- 
day as I see them. The complexity, the 
confusion, the difficulty of it all, are 
sometimes hard to face honestly. And 
the temptation to get relief from the 
pain of perplexity by accepting some 
mechanical solution is constant. But 
God has His way, which is always and 
everywhere the best way, It is for the 
Church to ascertain it, 
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Constructive Work in 


Salina 
REMARKABLE instance of the 


value and the _ possibilities of 
energetic and aggressive missionary work 
is to be seen in the history of Benning- 
ton, Salina, during the past four months. 
Bennington is a town of about 400 
people. The Rev. Dr. Griffin, of Minne- 
apolis, began work on the first Sunday in 


May. Since then, in addition to the 
three services and Sunday-school at 
Minneapolis, he has driven the twelve 


miles to Bennington and back each Sun- 
day afternoon. It meant hard work for 
an already busy man, but the results are 
surprising. Where he found three fam- 
ilies having former relations with the 
Church, there are now twenty-three 
families of eighty individuals connected 
with the mission, and twenty-one persons 
have been baptized. The people sent a 
request to the Bishop that he would or- 
ganize them as a mission under his care. 
He visited the place August 7th for this 
purpose, organized the mission of the 
Transfiguration, and confirmed sixteen 
adults, six of whom were leading men of 
the town. At the same time, Dr. Griffin, 
acting for the people, presented the 
Bishop with the deed for two lots well 
adapted for a church. 

As there are many who think that such 


- work as this can only be done by drawing 


from other congregations, it is a note- 
worthy fact that only one of those gath-_ 
ered into the Church belonged to either of 
the two congregations of the place. In 
many other places in Salina the religious 
bodies have for several reasons failed to 
reach many intelligent people, and there 
is abundant opportunity for the Church’s 
effort. What has been done in Benning- 
ton can be done in many places, but it 
can only be done by good and intelligent 
priests, who are willing to work. The 
Bishop has work for two or three such 
men at once. The offering at the service 
when the mission was organized was 
taken for general missions, and amounted 
to $13, 
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The Mingled People that Dwell in the Desert 


BY THE REVEREND SAMUEL UNSWORTH 


ONOPAH and Goldfield are two 

rich mining camps in southern 

Nevada. The former was 

started three years ago, and is 

now a well-built town of about 3,000 
people. It is 240 miles southeast from 
Reno, where transfer of freight and pas- 
sengers takes place. The Virginia & 
Truckee R. R. takes the passenger from 
Reno to Mound House, the Carson & Col- 
orado, on to Sodaville. In August the 
Tonopah R. R. was finished, so that one 
may leave Reno in the morning and 
reach Tonopah the same night. Gold- 
field is twenty-five miles further to the 
southwest, in another county and an- 
other missionary district, Sacramento, 
Tonopah being in Salt Lake. It is a 
phenomenal youngster, even for a west- 
erm mining camp. Born this very year, 
it has already a population of more than 
2,000, with a vigorous rival growing up 
within two miles of it, named Columbia. 
The richest of ores have been struck 
there, small veins of it running a quar- 
ter of a million dollars to the ton, worth, 
literally, “(half) their weight in gold.” 
One is more surprised at the wonder- 
ful growth of these camps when he 
realizes that, until the last few months, 
they were only reached after a most 
wearisome all-night ride over a sixty- 
mile stretch of barren sand. In those days 
you would be one of twenty-three or four 
packed into or hanging on to a small 
Concord stage, swinging and jolting all 
night over a desert so barren and dry 
that even your old familiar friend, the 
sage brush, refuses to accompany you. 
You may have seen one of the big 
freighting wagons pull in before the 
stage pulled out, the twenty-two mules, 
white with dust, and the big water barrels 
strapped to the sides of the eight or ten 
feet high wagon boxes, telling of ‘the 
frightfully dry road ahead. You think 
you know what is coming, You deo next 


morning, when you climb down off the 
stage. 

It is beyond a desert like this, the 
only drop of water at Deep Wells, 
half way across, that Tonopah lies. 
Every stick of timber, every pound of 
freight, every man, woman and child 
have “gone in” by stage or slower 
freighter’s wagon, until the railroad has, 
little by little, shortened the distance of 
the slower travel and is now annihilating 
it. The town lies betwen two bare hills, 
Mount Oddie to the east, and Brougher 
to the west. The best mines are under 
Oddie, so the town creeps up the slope of 
Brougher, a part of which is seen to the 
extreme right of the picture here printed. 
The buildings to the extreme left are at 
the foot, perhaps they might be said to be 
on the little toe, of Oddie. The white 
building, with the five windows and bell 
cot, about an inch from the left edge of 
the picture, is the Roman Catholic 
church, and the light one opposite, to the 
left, is Butler Hall, where our services 
have been held. In the middle of the 
picture, and well back, will be found the 
school. It is excellently conducted by 
graduates of the State University. 

IT am particular to call attention to 
these two or three buildings for a prac- 
tical reason. I hope that, with God’s 
blessing on it, this little description may” 
be the means of moving the heart of some 
earnest and godly man to come and help 
the good, enterprising and every way 
worthy people of the town and district. 
Such a one may be forwarded toward the 
hoped-for decision by the knowledge 
that the civilizing and Christianizing in- 
fluence of churches, schools and lodges 
is already at work there. I found them 
intelligent, enterprising, undaunted peo- 
ple, many of them cultured and refined. 
Their enterprise and confidence in the 
town may be seen in the buildings al- 
ready erected. Here is the Golden Block, 
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A TWENTY-TWO MULE TEAM ENTERING TONOPAH AFTER A TRIP ACROSS THE 
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a handsome, substantial store. A little 
above, on the same street, The State 
Bank raises its handsome white cut- 
stone front. The school-house is a good 
building, so are the two churches, 
Presbyterian and Roman Catholic. Few 
tents are left; frame buildings have 
taken their place, every foot of lumber 
in them having gone through Reno to 
Sodaville, and been freighted thence to 
Tonopah. 

There are some resourceful folk out 
there. One has built a house of coal oil 
cans,* filled with dirt, another, a more 
famous one, of 10,000 bot'les. They are 
laid in cement, the bottoms outside, and 
make an attractive, as well as unique 
house. The man wasn’t aiming at pro- 
tection from lightning, when he thus 
chose to live in a glass house. Nor was 
he blessed with that kind of boys that 
don’t throw stones. He built it of bot- 
tles, because lumber was scarce and bot- 
tles superabundant. “And thereby hangs 
a tale.” 

I have lived all my life in the West. 
I have seen all sorts of infant industries 
nursed to strength, but I was never in a 

*The day of the coal oil can is now past, and an 
excellent electric light system installed, 
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country where it took as many bottles to 
do it as over yonder in Tonopah. Wher- 
ever one goes the ubiquitous bottle stares 
him in the face. The first thought that 
occurred to me was the rather comfort- 


ing one, “There is other work than 


preaching that is manifestly dry.” I 
need hardly repeat that it is a dry coun- 
try; dry on top, dry underneath, dry all 
through. The Mizpah mine, the most 
developed in the district, {is down 
1,000 feet, and has done five miles of de- 
velopment work, and has yet to strike its 
first drop of water. One mine, however, 
has struck water. I did not hear whether 
it had struck anything else, but it 
is a rich mine. It sells its product to 
the town. The time was when every pail 
of water cost fifty cents—it was not good 
either—and a modest little bath, three or 
four dollars. That was not so bad for 
the man who had a tub of his own to 
take it in, for the Chinese washerman 
took the second-hand bath off his hands 
at a fair price, and the scrubbing 
woman bargained with the Chinaman for 
all that would still run.t It will be 


+A company is formed and an enterprise begun to 
pump and pipe into the town an abundant and ex- 


cellent supply of water from wells twenty or thirty 
miles east, ie 
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The Mingled People that Dwell in the Desert 


charitably inferred from this that some 
of the multitudinous bottles that cover 
the face of the earth in all that country 
once contained mineral water. The rest 
of them I took, as St. Paul took the an- 
onymous altar in Athens, as the text of 
a sermon, seeing in them the symptoms 
of that common condition of mining ex- 
citement that craves a stimulant when it 
needs a sedative. I based on this an 
appeal that the people do everything in 
their power to encourage the Church to 
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excitement by the counter attraction of 
eloquence, their next best benefactor 
would be the man who should occasional- 
ly preach them to sleep. 

I may give a typical instance of this 
“Ineessant excitement” that refuses to be 
dismissed, by day or night; that crowds 
its imperious way into the bedrooms of 
even the most self-disciplined, and hangs 
its fascinating pictures in the chambers 
of their imagery through all their waking 
hours and many of their sleeping. I was 


TONOPAH’S HOUSE BUILT 


come, and to give it hearty welcome when 
it should see its way to come, for it 


would bring and be the bromide which 


their overwrought minds and_ bodies 
needed. “In quietness (not excitement) 
and in confidence (not anxiety) shall be 
your strength”—no people ever needed 
this word more than they. I didn’t hesi- 
tate to tell them that, if they failed to 
get a Chrysostom to win them from the 
excessiye strain of intense and incessant 


TEN THOUSAND BOTTLES 


Or 


at Goldfield. I had collected, by personal 
house-to-house invitation, a small con- 
gregation. My surplice was on, and I 
was just about to begin, “The Lord is in 
His holy temple,” when a really devout 
old Methodist (who, by the way, as he 
was proud to tell me, had been the Sun- 
day-school teacher of Archdeacon Web- 
ber and claimed a little of the glory of 
his distinguished career) came in, and 
whispered to the lawyer in whose office ] 
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was holding the service, “So-and-so’s 
last assay went $634 to the ton!” All 
the congregation heard the good news, 
and I could not help wondering how 
much, after that, of the good news got 
into the minds thus preoccupied. 

The man who goes to places like these 
will have need of that “long patience” St. 
James speaks of. He must not dream 
that in a day, no matter what his earnest- 
ness, eloquence and zeal, he can con- 
vinee such men that “a man’s life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance -of the 
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ambition and a hope that in themselves 
are right and proper. A genial sym- 
pathy with men who are, most of them, 
genuine, true men, manly, manful (the 
roughness all outside), tender-hearted, 
often, as a woman, generous to a fault, 
will win them every time, when time has 
tested it. The sight of a willingness, 


out of interest in them, to “rough it” 
with them, for the chance of serving 
them, will bring them to the man who is 
thus their friend, and nothing then will 
be too good for him. 


A FOURTH OF JULY CROWD AT TONOPAH WATCHING A DRILLING CONTEST - 


things which he possesseth.” Men and 
women who have banished themselves 
into these barren wilds, “for the sake of 
an opportunity,” will not quickly and 
easily be won from their absorption in 
“the chance of a lifetime!” We have to 
watch and wait for our opportunity, 
showing a real interest in this laudable 
desire to “get on,” a real admiration for 
the courage, self-denial and brave en- 
durance that face, without complaint, 
the hardships, physical and mental, and 
the dangers, moral and spiritual, for an 


A fine opportunity is offered the right 
man to do solid work. There are more 
than forty communicants now in 
Tonopah, and a woman’s guild, which 
maintains a Sunday-school, using the 
Presbyterian church building. Occa- 
sional services have been given. Last 
summer a divinity student from San 
Mateo spent his vacation there; later, the 
Rev. Mr. Hoff, a deacon sent by Bishop 
Leonard, served them. Both men did | 
good work, but the people want a priest, 
ta take vigorqus hold of the work as their 


TONOPAH’S MAIN STREET 


permanent, settled pastor, soliciting the 
money for a church building and seeing 
to its erection, and being in all things 
their rector. 

I was assured, and feel the utmost con- 
fidence in the assurance, that a salary of 
$150 a month can readily be secured, and 
will be faithfully and punctually paid 
to the man who shall satisfactorily do 
the work at Tonopah and Goldfield. 

The entire district will receive a great 
impetus with the completion of the rail- 
road, and it is very important that we 
get a man in there as soon as possible. 
There is no church of ours in either 
place, but the nucleus of a building 
fund, amounting to $1,000, is in the 
bank, which can be increased to $5,000 
on the spot, by earnest effort. This sum, 
with the slightly decreased freight rates, 
ought to erect a modest little structure 
that will suffice for present needs. ; 

The Sunday I spent at Tonopah was 
full of encouragement and inspiration. 
The music was excellent, the, service 
hearty, the Holy Communion well at- 
tended. Only twice before had the peo- 
ple received the Holy Communion, once 
at the hands of Bishop Leonard; the sec- 
ond time during a visit of the Rev. Mr. 
Darneille, of Carson. In the afternoon 
I baptized the four children of the fore- 
man of the Mizpah Mine, whom I had mar- 
ried twelve years before in Ogden, Utah, 


At the evening service, every chair was 
soon filled, and then the men sat around 
the lodge room on the low platform that 
runs round the sides of a Masonic 
lodge. The offering for the day 
amounted to $61.80, paying for Tono- 
pah’s share of the expenses of the trip, 
the rent of the hall, and leaving $37.80 
for Salt Lake’s apportionment for gen- 
eral missions. 

Reno, Nev. 


The Ingle and Leonard 


Memorial Funds 


N accordance with the recent action of 

the Board of Managers, efforts are 

now being made to erect memorials to the 
late Bishops of Hankow and Salt Lake. _ 

The Ingle memorial is to take the form 
of a new building for Boone School, Wu- 
chang, to be known as Ingle Hall, and to 
cost $15,000. So far, $5,802.96 have been 
received. 

The Leonard memorial is to take the 
form of a home for nurses in connection 
with St. Mark’s Hospital at Salt Lake 
cost $15,000. So far, $5,802.96 have been 
have been received. 

Additional gifts for both memorials 
may be addressed to “The Ingle Memorial 
Committee” or “The Leonard Memorial 
Committee,” as the case may be, at 281 
Fourth Avenue, New York, 
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The Effect of the War on Christian Work in Japan 


BY TIE REVEREND J. LINDSAY PATTON 


ROBABLY many people at home 
are asking the question, often 
asked of us in Japan as well, 
“What effect is the war having 

on missionary work?’ Jistrusting my- 
self, I have rarely given a direct answer, 
but have passed the question on to my 
Japanese friends. They have invariably 
- answered that they have perceived no ef- 
fect whatever so far, but all look forward 
to greatly increased opportunities when 
the war is over. But is not this as it 
should be? The war has been going on 
only a few months, and such effects as 
it might have, either for us or against 
us, need more time in which to manifest 
themselves. All the more is this true of 
a war taking place in a far-distant land, 
where few people can have any real ex- 
perience of its horrors. Were it close at 
hand, we might expect a nation to fall 
at once on its knees and pray that the 
wrath of God might be averted, but in a 
distant war it must take a long time for 
the people in the midst of the triumph 
of great victories to gain any apprecia- 
tion of the calamity that has overtaken 
the nation. 

Nothing so deceives “the man in the 
street” as the shout of victory. It is long 
ere he realizes that, while his mind was 
filled with the glory of his country, while 
he was praising the virtues of the Km- 
peror, some of the choicest men of the 
time have fallen on the field of battle, 
that some of the young men giving prom- 
ise of great possibilities for the ad- 
vance of their country on the unending 
path of progress and peace have fallen to 
die on the mountain sides of Manchuria, 
or amidst the hills surrounding Port 
Arthur. It is long ere he hears the re- 
sounding moan of the widow and orphan, 
or the increasing persistence of the beg- 
gar by the roadside. He is not quick to 
discover failing industries, idle workmen, 
despondent merchants. All these things 
he passes by in the early days of the 
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strife, and only begins to appreciate the 
true conditions when many months have 
passed away. Until now he has been 
shouting his pride in his country and her 
soldiers, felicitating himself and his 
friends over the great openings the 
future holds in China for the enterprise 
of Japan. But in time other thoughts 
will come to him. He will see the in- 
creasing throngs of sad-eyed worshippers 
in the temples; in the summer breezes he 
will hear the sighs of lone and grief- 
stricken women and children; the au- 
tumn winds will tell him the story of 
wounded and dying youth; the winter 
storms wili burst through his self-satis- 
fied soul, and he will look for the reason 
of things. Then at last he will seek for 
the comfort that religion is able to bring 
and search for peace and consolation out- 
side of and beyond man. 

It is a notorious fact that for a number 
of years many of the leaders of thought 
in Japan have been coming more and 
more to the view that religion is neces- 
sary to the best development of man. 
Some have not hesitated to express their 
opinions in the public press as well as in 
addresses to students and others, The 
war will eventually lead many to see the 
wisdom of such men, and lead them to 
this same conclusion. There will proba- 
bly not be any great “awakening,” but 
most certainly a more earnest “seeking 
after God” amongst Christians and those 
who are not far from the Kingdom. Al- 
ready it is more or less common to see 
in the papers statements that it was only 
by the “help of heaven” that the Japan- 
ese were able to secure victory in such 
and such circumstances. It would be a 
mistake, of course, to suppose that these 
words carry the same meaning to the or- 


dinary Japanese that they do to one of | 


ourselves. His idea of “heaven” in this 
sense would be exceedingly vague and 
misty, and he would probably experience 
difficulty in explaining just what he 
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The Vacation Conference of Church Workers 


meant; but yet the fact remains that the 
personification of the term “heaven” is 
becoming increasingly common. ‘There 
is also the further difficulty that there 
is a long history at the back of this 
word, but its use in such a markedly 
personified sense is quite recent, and 
since the war began it is being used more 
and more almost as if it referred to a 
Personality. Non-believing Japanese 
say that they only mean to recognize the 
fact that human power alone cannot ex- 
plain all that the Japanese have been 
able to do, and so honesty requires that 
there should be due recognition of the 
cause. They do not pray, they say, for 
the help of “heaven,” because the Japan- 
ese warrior must rely only on himself. 
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It is not the attitude of a brave man to 
look for outside help, even though it be 
from “heaven”; but yet, when he sees the 


evidences of a power higher than that 
man possesses, he must recognize its ex- 
istence. 

My own view of the matter is that be- 
yond question we can only explain this 
state of mind as at bottom a recognition 
of the existence of a Supreme Being. Of 
course, with many it is an entirely un- 
conscious recognition; but in others, even 
outside the ranks of Christians, it is a 
conscious recognition, and the number 
of those who hold this belief is by no 
means small. It is a sign of the times 
in Japan. 

Kyoto. 


The Vacation Conference of Church Workers 


BY THE REVEREND HENRY A. MCNULTY, SECRETARY OF THE CHURCH STUDENTS’ 
MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


HE Vacation Conference of 
Church Workers, held at Rich- 
field Springs and Cooperstown, 


N. Y., August 4th-14th, under — 


the auspices of the American Church 
Missionary Society, was the outgrowth of 
a scheme that for some years had been in 
the minds of certain members of the 
Church—i.e., to bring together, some- 
what on lines of a Northfield Confer- 
ence, those members of our own Church 
who desired help and stimulus in their 
religious life from contact with a large 
body of other earnest Christian workers. 
Northfield had grown from small begin- 
nings; the point was to initiate a move- 
ment which, as time went on, would grow 
in power, and put new life into the 
Churth’s members. Richfield Springs 
was selected as a convenient location, 
and the prime movers in the Conference 
hoped that they might bring together at 
any rate a hundred workers. Their hopes 
were more than justified. Three hundred 
and two registered as members of the 
Conference; about eighty were clergy; 
while between 600 and 700 people at- 
tended some at least of the services and 


meetings. A guarantee fund of $500 had 
been raised previous to the Conference, 
with the understanding that if the offer- 
ings at the various sessions exceeded that 
amount the $500 was to go to missions. 
The offerings, exclusive of special gifts, 
amounted to about $1,200. 

At first it was feared by some that the 
non-conference influence in such a sum- 
mer resort as Richfield Springs would 
swamp the Conference. As the meetings 
proceeded, however, it soon became evi- 
dent that the influence was all the other 
way. ~The whole town was on the side 
of the Conference, from the president 
of the village down; and guests at the 
hotels, instead of spending their morning 
playing golf or bridge whist, attended, 
und from what they said benefited by 
the things for which the Conference 
stood. As a specific instance of the ef- 
fect the meeting had‘on the townspeople, 
one little incident may not be out of 
place. One of the promoters of the Con- 
ference had secured a man to arrange the 
seats in the park at the last Sunday af- 
ternoon open-air meeting. After the ser- 
vice he presented the man with $2. “T 
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do not wish the money,” the man de- 
clared. “But you must take it,” he was 
told; “the $2 have already been entered 
on the books as covering the expense of 
the benches.” “Then enter on the other 
side of your account,” the man replied, 
ee gives $2 to the missionary board 
to go toward helping some one else learn 
of what he has learned during this Con- 
ference.” 

It was pleasant to see what a kindly 
spirit prevailed. The Presbyterians had 
offered their church for the use of the 
Conference, and meetings were held 
there and in the pretty little St. John’s 
Church, the Prayer Book service being 
used in both places. Another feature was 
the unity of spirit that marked the 
Churechmen and Churchwomen present. 
Though all shades of Churchmanship 
were represented, there was no sign of 
friction; but all seemed bent on showing 
what was the true meaning of Church 
unity. Extempore prayers were not sel- 
dom offered, and that, too, by men— 
clergy as well as laymen—of all types. 
And those who heard and joined in them 
could not but feel how our own beautiful 
liturgical background was a fitting one 
for the prayers that were then offered. 

Again, it was pleasant to see how the 
promoters of the Conference gave all 
fields of missionary activity their due 
share. While the distinctive field of 
work of the A. C. M. S. was eloquently 
put before those present—perhaps never 
more eloquently or strongly put than in 
the magnificent address on his own field 
of Southern Brazil, given by Bishop 
Kinsolving in Christ. Church, Coopers- 
town, on the morning of the last Sunday 
of the Conference—yet the other foreign 
and far-distant domestic fields were given 
their full share; some, as the Philip- 
pine field, by a missionary who had 
worked in the field, the Rev. H. R. Tal- 
bot; or Honolulu, by Deaconess Drant, 
who made an appeal for her Chinese work 
that deeply moved all who heard her; 
some, as India and China, by the Rev. 
Roberts Coles, who was one of the most 
interesting speakers of the Conference, 
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and who has recently been visiting the 
different mission stations throughout the 
foreign field, bringing back with him 
most encouraging reports of the relative 
strength of our own Church missions, as, 
e.g., in what is being done at St. John’s 
College, Shanghai, where he found Dr. 
Pott carrying on a work that, as the 
speaker described it, was excelled by 
none, and equalled by very few, of the 
mission stations he had visited, either in 
India or any other country. Then, too, 
ought to be mentioned the interesting 
presentation of the Japan and Alaska 
fields by young men who had studied 
them from the home land and who showed 
what could be done by any one at home 
who will take the trouble to investigate. 
In addition to these speakers, the Church 
Students’ Missionary Association was 
four times given an opportunity for pre- 
sentation; the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew, the Laymen’s Leagues, the Daugh- 
ters of the King and other organizations 
were brought prominenily before the 
men and women present, and the Sun- 
day-school was discussed in all its phases, 
under the lead of the Rev. Wm. W. 
Smith, m.p., Secretary of the New York 
Sunday-school Commission. The Rev. 
Prof. Colladay gave during the Confer- 
ence a series of most helpful lectures on 
the First Epistle of St. John, and every 
morning was held a celebration of the 
Holy Communion. 

Among those present and speaking 
were Bishops Peterkin, Kinsolving 
(Brazil), Coleman, Greer, Olmsted and 
Van Buren; the Rey. Dr. J. H. Darling- 
ton, the Rev. Harvey Officer, Jr., the Rev. 
J. R. Matthews, the Rev. J. O. S. Hunt- 
ington, 0.H.c., the Rev. W. H. Van 
Allen, p.p., the Rev. J. S. Reed, p.p., the 
Rev. Pascal Harrower, Mr. Hubert™Carl- 
ton, Mr. KE. M. Camp, Mr. J. H. Deis, 
and many others. 

It may be fitting to end this brief ac- 
count of a most successful conference 
by quoting from Bishop Greer, who said: 
“T wish the Church throughout the East 
would have yearly a summer meeting of 
this kind; and I will help to bring such 
a meeting about.” 


Medical Missions 


Some Notes 


OSSIBLY other readers of THE 
Spirit or Missions have had the 
experience which befell one of 
them the other day, in conversa- 

tion with a gentleman who lamented the 


fact that a friend of his was going to 


Alaska as a missionary. “Such non- 
sense,” he said, “to waste a fine fellow 
like that on those creatures. Why, he is 
worth’ a hundred of them; and besides, 
we need him here.” THe Spirit or Mis- 
sions reader began to tell him something 
of Dr. Driggs and his unselfish life, his 
one mail a year, ete. But the gentleman 
seemed quite unconvinced until the fact 
was mentioned that Dr. Driggs was a 
doctor of medicine, not of theology, and 
had cured the people of various ills. 
“Oh, that’s very different. Of course I 


re Alaska and China 


and Some Pictures 


approve of relieving suffering hu- 
manity.” “Ah!” gaid his informant, 
“then it is all right when it comes to 
healing their bodies; you only object to 
saving their souls,” and the conversation 
ended, with a rather shamefaced smile 
from the man. 

The attitude toward missions of which 
these words are typical is doubtless a 
passing attitude, but it is still too wide- 
spread. Another illustration of it 
reached the Missions House one day last 
month, when a university professor, who 
had been asked to give his estimate of 
the qualifications of a young man who 
had offered for service as a medical mis- 
sionary in China replied, “I have never 
met a man better qualified for the mis- 
sionary field. If you do not appoint him, 
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he will be very successful at home”; and 
then went on to say, “I think his ability 
as a physician is too good to be used for 
the purpose of missionary work.” In ex- 
pressing his opinion thus candidly, the 
professor doubtless failed to appreciate 
the fact that, if there is one place in the 
world where the best medical ability is 
required, it is the mission field. Here 
even the newcomer is often thrown ab- 
solutely upon his own resources, and will 
be called upon to perform single-handed, 
‘as Dr. Woodward, of Ngankin, is con- 
stantly obliged to do, serious major 
opérations. 

The accompanying pictures and notes 
from Dr. Jefferys, at St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, Shanghai, illustrate the opportuni- 
ties for the missionary physician to ren- 
der blessed service, even though they 
may not indicate the emergencies under 
which that service must be rendered. 

No I. introduces us to a little fellow 
who came to the out-patient department 
at St. Luke’s a few months ago, penni- 
less and friendless. He did not have the 
money to pay even the trifling fee the 
hospital charges all who can afford to 
pay it. Somewhere in the depth of his 
little heathen and desolate heart there 
was, however, the conviction that the 
Christian hospital would not turn him 
away. “He was suffering intensely,” Dr. 
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Jefferys says, “as his face plainly shows, 
from the large uleer on his knee, and 
was also the victim of a chronic disease 
of the scalp. He was half starved, hav- 
ing been turned out because he could not 
work any longer. It was his own idea to 
come to the hospital as a last resort.” 

No. IL. shows us the “same boy a 
month later, fat, healthy and happy. 
This was taken just before he left the 
hospital to go to one of the mission’s day- 
schools in the country near Woosung, 
where he is still, and from which he will 
surely go out some day a Christian man.” 

No. III. and No. IV. show the before 
and after of another and, if possible, still 
ereater sufferer. “The pictures speak for 
themselves.” 

Dr. Jefferys recently had an experience 
with a Chinese Good Samaritan, if there 
ever was one. “Some time ago a Chinese 
gentleman on foot appeared at the dis- 
pensary gate and with him a rickshaw, 
hired at his expense, and in it a poor 
coolie who had fallen on the street in a 
faint, brought on by a profuse and per- 
sistent hemorrhage from the throat and 
nose. The whole trend of the Chinese 
mind in such cases is to leave the sufferer 
entirely alone and not meddle with him, 
or else to move him off of one’s own 
pavement on to that of some one else, 
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and leave him there. This brutal prac- 
tice is partly the result of superstition 
and partly due to the fear of being re- 
‘quired to bury the victim in case of his 
dying on the hands of the benefactor. 
But the good Chinese did otherwise. 
He put the man in a rickshaw, brought 
him himself to the hospital and waited 
while he was being attended to. He then 
opened his purse and left 
the hospital enough money 
to pay the entire expenses 
of the patient while he 
would be with us. Then 
he commended the patient 
to us and went on his 
way. It was splendidly 
-done.” 

No. V. shows this man 
-whom the Chinese Sam- 
-aritan helped, and whose 
life has been saved twice 
at St. Luke’s. “The last 
time he submitted with- 
out question to the tying 
-of the common carotid 
artery for aneurism of the 
-same and I believe that he 
‘would now gladly allow 
-us to cut his head off and 
‘stick it on again, so com- 
yplete is his trust in 
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the institution. His little motherless son, 
standing by him, is his constant com- 
panion and a most attractive little chap. 
If the father had died under his last oper- 
ation, we should have sent the boy to Mr. 
Ancell’s school; but, as it is, the last I 
saw of these two devoteds was their backs 
as they were going off, hand in hand.” 

No. VI. is the picture of a great suf- 
ferer, no doubt, but of 
a great beggar also. He 
is one of the army of 
professional beggars, and 
is probably utterly unap- 
proachable on any other 
basis than that afforded by 
the mission hospital. 

No. VII. “is the fine old 
sergeant of police who 
brings us most of our pris- 
oner patients, for we have 
many of them from the 
jails. He is a splendid old 
fellow, and carries him- 
self with much dignity. He 
nearly exploded with pride 
at having his picture 
taken, and expressed great 
astonishment when he saw 
it, saying, ‘Why, it has the 
same face that I myself 
have.’ ” 
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Young People and Missions 


BY THE REVEREND ARTHUR S. LLOYD, D.D., GENERAL SECRETARY 


WAS present throughout the Con- 
ference of the Young People’s Mis- 
sionary Movement held at Silver 
Bay, July 22d-31st, and I feel that 

it is due to the Church that it should 
know how valuable a movement has been 
inaugurated for the strengthening of the 
work of Christian missions at the point 
of its greatest weakness. 

The movement itself came into being, 
as men say, by accident. In December, 
1901, a few people who appreciated the 
importance of definite knowledge of mis- 
sionary conditions agreed to come to- 
gether and discuss the best methods for 
teaching children and young people, so 
as to escape the misfortune of another 
generation who know little or nothing 
about the progress God’s Kingdom is 
making on the earth. To their surprise, 
when the time came there were nearly 
200 people assembled, bringing with 
them such inadequate literature and 
helps as had then been provided, and it 
was agreed that Silver Bay should be the 
place, and July, 1902, should be the time, 
of the first conference of young people 
who desired to learn. From that gather- 
ing seven conferences in different sec- 
tions of the country have resulted, be- 
sides the most important conference at 
New Milford this summer and that at 
Richfield Springs, both of which we owe 
primarily to Silver Bay. 

The executive committee of the move- 
ment are all young men connected with 
the various Boards. The most notice- 
able feature in the conference was the 
wisdom which directed its business. 
Never once during the ten days did the 
occasion degenerate into meaningless 
discussion or into emphasizing acci- 
dents. From beginning to end thought- 
fulness and seriousness marked all its 
sessions. It was with satisfaction that 
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one listened day after day to the dis- 
cussion of the deepest things, from which 
simplicity and devotion excluded the pos- 
sibility of piousity, and observed the 
eagerness with which every day was given 
to the matter in hand. 

At this conference there were about 
400 delegates from most of the Eastern ~ 
States, representing many callings. Most 
of them were college-trained, and all had 
more or less experience as teachers and 
leaders in their various missionary organi- 
zations. They had come together for the 
purpose of learning how to enlighten the 
people who are not already interested; 
how to strengthen and make more effec- 
tive organizations already existing; to 
compare methods that the best might be 
secured, and to learn how to teach that 
they might make teachers of those com- 
petent for such service. 

The wisdom of the committee respon- 
sible for the conference was shown per- 
haps nowhere more strikingly than in the 
people who had been brought together as 
teachers. These men knew what was 
wanted and how to impart what they 
knew. I was specially struck with the 
ability of Dr. T. H. P. Sailer, the Edu- 
cational Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions. In his study 
classes, where he showed the right 
methods of teaching, and how to use the 
helps that are available, it became evi- 
dent that what is ordinarily regarded as a 
stupid thing, to be endured because it is 
one’s duty to do, may become a most fas- 
cinating diversion. As I sat and ob- 
served I became convinced that there is 
no parish in the Church where there are 
not a few young men and women, who, if 


* they knew how, are competent to instruct. 


others during Advent, so that when Lent 
comes the parish might be divided up: 
into classes studying intelligently that. 
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chapter of the Book of the Acts that is 
being written in our time. 

Not less valuable, perhaps, were the 
model Bible-classes, in which people were 
shown how to teach the Bible so that it 
may become a real guide and inspiration 
for the thousands who to-day do not 
realize its pre-eminent value. 

The impulse to missionary study given 
by this movement was very strikingly il- 
lustrated as one came to know more defi- 
nitely the remarkable increase in the de- 
mand for helps for study and for general 
information. For example, the text book 
for the study classes this year will be a 
new book on Japan, Dr. De Forest’s Sun- 
rise in the Sunrise Kingdom.* It will be 
used by nearly a million young people! 
This is supplemented by a library of the 
ten most valuable books that have been 
published on Japan at $5 for the set, 
less than half the publishers’ retail price. 
In addition, charts, maps and helps for 
study classes will be ready, and are to 
be procured at the least possible cost 
through the various Boards, so that it 
will be easily within the reach of any 
community to know all that there is to 
be learned about Japan and its people. 
The publications referred to will not give 
definite information with regard to the 
work of the Church or any particular 
body of Christians. For such informa- 
tion, one should properly go to the Board 
representing the work in which he is 
specially interested. = 

Almost every country in which foreig 
missions are established was represented 
by people who for a long time have given 
themselves to the work of these countries, 
so that here also the definite needs of the 
work were described by those who knew 
of their personal knowledge; and the re- 
sults accomplished were attested by 
people whose integrity could not be im- 
pugned, their long service bearing them 
witness. 

Among others, I listened to two young 
Chinamen tell of the helplessness of 


To be obtained from The 


* Price 50 cents. 
281 Fourth Avenue, 


Corresponding Secretary, 
New York. 
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China without the light of the Gospel, 
and give utterance to the appeal that, 
their country is making to Christendom. 
to be taught how to avail itself of the 
blessing that the Incarnation guarantees 
it. They are both being trained in this 
country that they may go back to carry 
to others the benefits that they have re- 
ceived. I was impressed by their earnest- 
ness and evident sincerity as much as by 
the pathos of their appeal, but when I 
was credibly informed that one was a 
lineal descendant of Confucius, and that 
the other had seen both parents die for 
the faith that is in Christ Jesus, I could 
not but feel how tremendous was the sig- 
nificance of their short addresses. 

The exhibit that showed all the litera- 
ture and methods used by the various so- 
cieties in the country for disseminating 
information was most interesting, but 
that most important to the readers of 
this magazine was the publications of the 
Young People’s Missionary Movement. 
These can be secured by writing to this 
office. I hope they will be on exhibition 
at Boston during the General Conven- 
tion, so that every parish in the Church 
may learn how easily accessible is all the 
material necessary for teaching all the 
young people and children everything 
that needs to be known about the coun- 
tries where the Kingdom of God has not 
been set up. 

I watched the conference to its close, 
feeling more and more grateful that I 
should have had the privilege of being 
present, and I came away asking myself © 
why it is not possible for the most in- 


_telligent and faithful ones among the 


young men and women in every parish 
within reach of Silver Bay to be sent 
there next summer for the purpose of 
learning how to teach others to do what 
every one wants to do, but which so few 
feel competent for. I haveno doubt that 
if such could be the case the result would 
be promptly felt in the changed attitude 
of the coming generation toward the work 
for which the Church was ordained and 
sent, and mcst of our problems would be 


solved. ee Sy 


“ON THE FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EASTER OUR LITTLE CHURCH TOOK FIRE” 


Anvik in the Winter of 1903-4 


NOTES FROM MR. CHAPMAN AND MISS SABINE 


R. CHAPMAN, reviewing the 

year’s work at the Anvik Mis- 

sion, finds that there are 126 

baptized persons connected 

with Christ Church, Anvik, and the 
neighboring stations. The pupils in the 
boarding-school have numbered thirteen, 
and in the day-school twenty-nine. The 


gifts for objects without the mission © 


were $525.02. Of this amount $145 have 
been given for missions in Alaska, and 
$155 for general missions, exclusive of 
the Sunday-school offering of $7.02 and 
the Woman’s Auxiliary offering of $15. 
Although to the eye of the person un- 
acquainted with local conditions progress 
might seem slow, Mr. Chapman feels 
much encouraged, and considers that the 
year has been one of greater advance 
toward better things than any that has 
gone before. He was recently much sur- 
prised and gratified at the confidence 
shown in the mission when thirteen men, 
living upon a tract of land which would 
belong to the mission under the United 
States land laws, decided to vote whether 
they would become tenants of the mis- 
sion, with the promise that when any one 
of them should have demonstrated his in- 
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tention and ability to clear up and care 
for sufficient land to keep a cow, Mr. 
Chapman would do his best to secure for 
him a clear title. The shamans, or na- 
tive medicine men, endeavored to block 
the plan, as they are naturally anxious 
that the influence of the mission over the 
people should not be increased. When 
the men came to vote upon the question, 
it was found that they were unanimous- 
ly in favor of of accepting the mission as 
a landlord. 

As Mr. Chapman says, the issue was 
really over the question “whether the 
shamans shall interfere with the people 
who wish to settle near us. and who are 
disposed to listen to us. Providentially, 
as I believe, most of the adherents of the 
shamans set up a village of their own 
last year about a mile away from us. 
Of course, they were not allowed a vote 
in our deliberations, nor did they seem 
to expect it. After having now for 
seventeen years contended with the en- 
mity bred from ignorance and super- 
stition, and having been once or twice 
publicly told that I had no business in 
this country at all, it makes me devoutly 
thankful to see the hostility dying out, 
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and a spirit of cheerful co-operation 
taking its place.” While the matter 
therefore, seems to be a purely secular 
one, it is really at bottom religious. 
“Last winter,’ Mr. Chapman contin- 
ues, “it seemed to us that the influence 
of the shamans was on the increase. The 
effects of the contempt in which they 
held our teachings and with which they 
were able to inspire some of the people, 
became evident in a harvest of crime and 
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river. The natives have repeatedly told 
Mr. Chapman that the Jesuits have tried 
to work upon the young men who follow 
the missionaries at Anvik with bribes 
and threats. After making all allowance 
for the imperfect acquaintance of the 
natives with the English spoken by the 
Romanists, Mr. Chapman is convinced 
that the reports are substantially correct. 
He has heard of an attempt being made 
to bribe a man with a sack of flour to 


SOME OF THE GIRLS WHO SPEND THEIR LENTEN SATURDAYS SEWING FOR 4 
MISSIONS 


misery which landed three of them in 
jail, and has entailed a lifetime of dis- 
ease and suffering upon several others. 
I believe that many of the people are able 
to see this, and that it explains their 
more favorable attitude at present. Our 
congregations have been better of late, 
and there is an interesting class of can- 
didates for confirmation.” 

Mr. Chapman has been annoyed not a 
little during the year by the arrogant 
manners and rather underhanded deal- 
ings of some of the Jesuit priests con- 
nected with the Roman mission at Kose- 
refsky, about twenty miles down the 


have his child baptized, and of another 
case where the threat was made that 
the parents would be sent to prison if 
they did not allow the priest to baptize 
their children. A few weeks ago Mr. 
Chapman himself had an interview with 
a man who told him that he would like to 
have his child baptized at Anvik, but did 
not dare to do so on account of the 
threats of the Jesuits. In a correspond- 
ence with Mr. Chapman one of the Ro- 
man representatives justified this course 
by saying, “We are not leading men into 
perdition.” Mr. Chapman has consist- 
ently refrained from discussing the sub- 
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ject of the Jesuits with the native peo- 
ple, as the latter as a rule are able to 
appreciate the temper in which Chris- 
tianity is offered to them. 

When he wrote, on June 15th, all were 
well at the mission, though Mrs. Chap- 
man and Mrs. Evans, who has made a 
decided success as matron of the school, 
were suffering from overwork. There 
has been no opportunity to take things 
easily during the winter. 

“On the First Sunday after Easter,” 
so Miss Sabine writes, “we had an ex- 
citement of a different and less pleasur- 
able kind. Our little church took fire 
after the Evening Prayer. Fortunately, 
it was early in the evening and still day- 
light, and although a fierce north wind 
was blowing so many came to the rescue 
that it was put out with little damage 
done. It caught where the stovepipe 
went through the ceiling to a loft, and 
the ceiling was half burnt, but there was 
access by a loft door and a ladder, and a 
chain of water pails was handed up this. 
We worshipped in the schoolroom for 
three Sundays after, and although it is 
only partially repaired, we are so thank- 
ful to be in it once more and not lose 
our little church, endeared to us by so 
many years’ associations. 

_ “Part of the children’s Lenten offer- 
ing this year was made by the house boys 
with their pocket knives in the even- 
ings, and consisted of little sets of 
wooden jack-straws of the implements in 
use among the men and boys here—ice- 
picks, spades, rifles, bows and arrows and 
such like; the boys took such an interest 
in doing them. The girls gave their six 
Lenten Saturdays, sewing as usual for 
theirs, and it amounted to $5.59 alto- 
gether, 

“The school work has gone on satis- 
factorily. Mr. Chapman catechises the 
boys and girls once a month in church. 
At two recent services the children said 
the catechism through the answers con- 
cerning the Sacraments without a mis- 
take and with scarcely a hesitation. 

“Such incidents as I have spoken of 
would not cause a ripple in the current 
of New York life, but they are quite 
events to us who live so quietly in this 
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far-away corner of the world. Since 
September, 1908, we have seen only a 
very few white men—passing travellers. 
We have news now from “the outside” 
only as late as the end of February, and 
s¢ our spring, with its freed rushing 
rivers and the incoming accumulation of 
mail, and the hope of the Bishop’s visit 
early in the summer, are eagerly looked 
and waited for.” 


No Cyclone Insurance 


TORNADO, passing over St. Paul 
August 20th, completely demol- 
ished St. Siegfried’s Swedish church. 
The rector and people were persistently 
trying to pay off.a debt of $3,600 still 
resting upon the building. As no 
cyclone insurance was carried, the loss is 
complete. The congregation is unable to 
provide the whole amount required for 
rebuilding. The new church, in order to 
comply with city regulations, must be of 
brick instead of wood, as was the old. 
Bishop Edsall hopes that aid to the ex- 
tent of $6,000 may be quickly given. 


Bishop Talbot and Bishop 
Lay 


UR attention has been called to the 
mistaken statement, on page 563 of 
the August number, that New Mexico 
and Arizona were included in the original 
Missionary District of the Northwest, 
under the jurisdiction of Bishop J. C. 
Talbot. These territories were first in- 
cluded as part of the Missionary Dis- 
trict of the Southwest under the care of 
Bishop Lay, who was elected Bishop of 
Arkansas at the General Convention in 
1859, which also elected Bishop Talbot. 
It appears, however, that Bishop Lay was 
prevented from visiting New Mexico or 
establishing Church work there, on ac- 
count of the hostility of the Indians and 
the breaking out of the Civil War. Ap- 
parently, Bishop Lay resigned his juris- 
diction over New Mexico in 1868, as in 
that year Bishop Talbot accepted an ap- 
pointment, from the Presiding Bishop, 
as Provisional Bishop of New Mexico, 
and began work in the territory. 


Announcements 


Concerning the Movements of Missionaries 


Alaska 


INFORMATION has been received from 
the Rev. James G. Cameron that he was 
to leave Skagway about August 20th and 
expected to arrive in New York the latter 
part of September. Mr. Cameron is com- 
ing to attend the General Convention as 
clerical delegate from the District of 
Alaska. 


Tue Rev. Cuarues E. Rice, who has 
been on leave of absence because of ill- 
ness, left Nashotah August 16th, upon 
Bishop Rowe’s call, to take up work at 
Sitka; the Rev. C. S. Mullikin having 
gone to Skagway to take charge of the 
Rey. Mr. Cameron’s work while he is in 
the States. 


Tue Ven. Hupson Stuck, Archdeacon 
of Alaska, sailed from Seattle by the 
steamer Spokane on August 2d. After 
conference with Bishop Rowe at Sitka, 
he was purposing to proceed at once to 
his station at Fairbanks. 


Me. E. J. Kwapp, who sailed from Se- 
attle on the City of Alaska on June 5th, 
writing on board the steamer Corwin 
from Nome (upon which he was fortu- 
nate enough to secure passage), gave the 


information that, after stopping at Skag- 


way, White Horse, Dawson, St. Michael 
and Nome, he was expecting to arrive at 
Point Hope that evening. 


InFrorMATION has been received from 
Bishop Rowe that Miss Agnes Edmond, 
who has been working among the Indians 
in the District of Alaska under appoint- 
ment by the Board for the past four 
years, resigned her appointment on 
August 31st. 


Miss IsaBeL M. EMBerty was purposing 
to leave Skagway about the first of 
August for Ketchikan. 


Miss MartHa Mayo, who was ap- 
pointed by the Board on April 12th as 


teacher and helper at Rampart, having 
decided to come to the States for higher 
edneation, her appointment has been can- 
celled by Bishop Rowe. 


Honolulu 


INFORMATION has been received that 
Bishop Restarick will leave Honolulu by 
the steamer Korea September 34d, en route 
to the General Convention. He expects 
to reach New York about September ™ 
21st. 


Mrs. E. B. Drant, deaconess, who 
sailed from Honolulu by the steamer 
Alameda on May 25th, arrived at San 
Francisco June ist. Mrs. Drant came 
to the States for the purpose of raising 
the money for the new building for St. 
Elizabeth’s Home, and not for reasons of 
health, as was stated in the July number. _ 
After spending some time in Cincinnati, 
she reached New York on August 6th, 
and expected to sail for Honolulu by the 
steamer Sierra on September 8th. 


The Philippines 


InrorMation has been received that 
Bishop Brent was expecting to sail from 
Bremen, Germany, for New York by the 
steamer Kronprinz Wilhelm on Septem- 
ber 6th, en route to the General Conven- 
tion. 


Mrs. Honart E. Stupiery and two chil- 
dren, going out to join her husband in 
Manila, left Newburgh on August 22d 
and sailed from San Francisco by the 
steamer Siberia on August 30th. 


Miss Roperta A. JoHNsSoN, who has 
been appointed by Bishop Brent as a vol- 
unteer worker to assist her brother, Dr. 
CO. R. Johnson, of Manila, left Wilming- 
ton, Del., on August 22d, expecting to 
sail from San Francisco by U. S. Army 
Transport about September 1st. 
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Africa 


Bisuop and Mrs. Ferguson sailed from 
Monrovia for Liverpool on July 30th. 
Mrs. Ferguson will remain in England 
during the Bishop’s stay in America in 
attendance upon the General Convention. 


In St. Mark’s Church, Harper, on June 
5th, Bishop Ferguson ordained to the 
diaconate seven young men, all Greboes 
except one. The Bishop says it is the 
largest number ever ordained at one 
time in his district and is the result of 
the work that is being done in Epiphany 
Hall. Those ordained were F. Afri- 
canus Kawi Himie Russell, Benjamin 
Kedako Speare, Martin Park Keda 
Killen, John Gbudobuo Coleman, Henry 
Tobo Messenger, Edward Wea Shannon 
and Conrad Corslet Porte. 


Shanghai 


BisHop GRAVES, coming to the Gen- 
eral Convention, left Shanghai by the 
steamer Empress of Japan on July 13th 
and arrived at Vancouver on August 3d. 
After spending the month of August in 
Indianapolis with his family he reached 
his home at Geneva, N. Y., on Sep- 
tember Ist. 


InFrorMATION has been received that on 
May 28th the Rev. C. Y. Tang was or- 
dained to the priesthood. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. J. L. Rees and 
the candidate was presented by the Ven. 
Archdeacon Thomson. The Rev. Dr. 
Pott, the Rev. Messrs. McRae, Nichols, 
Mann, Woo, Tsu, Tai and Ku, of the 
Shanghai mission, and the Rev. Mr. 
Dzung, of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, were present in the chancel. 


Dr. and Mrs. William Hamilton Jef- 
ferys sailed from Shanghai by the 
steamer Empress of Japan on July 6th 
and arrived at Vancouver on August 2d. 
Deaconess M. T. Henderson accompanied 
them as far as Vancouver. Dr. and Mrs. 
Jefferys proceeded at once to his home ia 
Philadelphia. 


Announcements 


Tue Rev. C. F. McRaz, returning to 
this country for reasons of health, sailed 
from Shanghai by the steamer Hmpress 
of Japan July 16th and arriving at Van- 
couver August 2d, reached New York on 
August 8th and proceeded to his home at 
Richmond, Va. 


Mr. Lewis Stanton PAuen, whose ap- 
pointment was announced in the May 
number, left Lake Placid on August 
29th, expecting to sail from Vancouver 
by the steamer Empress of China Sep- 
tember 5th. 


Tue Rev. Tuomas S. Yocum, bD.p., who 
died at the rectory of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Richmond, Staten Island, July 
27th, 1904, was born in Pennsylvania, 
seventy-three years ago. He was ordained 
to the diaconate by Bishop Bowman in 
1859, and shortly afterward was advanced 
to the priesthood. In 1859 he was ap- 
pointed a missionary to China, and with 
his wife and several other missionaries 
sailed for Shanghai on July 18th, arriv- 
ing on December 21st. He was not per- 
mitted, however, to remain long in the 
mission. His health soon gave way, and 
upon advice of his physician he resigned 
his appointment and returned to this 
country in November, 1861. He subse- 
quently became rector of Christ Church, 
Cincinnati, O., whence he removed to 
Staten Island in 1876. 


Hankow 


Epmunp L. WoopwarbD, M.D., coming 
to this country on leave of absence 
granted by the Board for the purpose of 
raising funds for his hospital work at 
Negankin, left that city on July 14th and 
sailed from Shanghai by the steamer H’m- 
press of Japan on the 16th, reaching 
Vancouver August 2d and New York on 
the 8th. He proceeded the next day to 
his home at Richmond, Va. 


Arter a farewell service in the chapel 
of the Church Missions House, Miss Ger- 
trude Carter, returning to Hankow, and 
Miss Carrie Mason Palmer, who has been 
appointed by Bishop Graves to work in 


Announcements 


the District of Shanghai, left New York 
on August 29th, expecting to sail from 
Vancouver by the steamer Empress of 
China on September 5th. 


Tokyo 


BisHop McKim, coming to attend the 
General Convention, sailed from Yoko- 
hama with Mrs. McKim by the steamer 
Tremont on July 13th and arrived at 
Tacoma on July 28th. They proceeded 
via Seattle to Nashotah, Wis., where 
they arrived August Ist. 


Tue Rev. R. W. Anprews, coming to 
the General Convention as a delegate 
from the District of Tokyo, sailed from 
Yokohama with his wife by the steamer 
Mongolia on June 28th and arrived at 
San Francisco July 15th. After spend- 
ing some time in the West, they pro- 
ceeded to his home in Newfoundland. 


Tur Rev. Roger A. WALKE, whose ap- 
pointment was announced in the July 
number, left his home at Swope, Va., on 
August 22d, and sailed from San Fran- 
eisco for Yokohama by the steamer 
Siberia August 30th. 


Dr. and Mrs. R. B. Teusler sailed from 
Yokohama by the steamer Hmpress of 
Japan on July 22d and arrived at Van- 
couver on August 2d. They reached 
New York on August 8th and proceeded 
to their home in Richmond, Va. Dr. 
Teusler has been granted a special leave 
of absence to present the needs of St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Tokyo. 


Deaconess A. L. Ranson, whose ap- 
pointment was announced in the March 
number, left New York on August 17th 
and sailed from San Francisco for Yoko- 
hama by the steamer Szberia August 
30th. 


Miss GertrupDE Hrywoop, whose ap- 
pointment was announced at the same 
time, left her home at Springfield, Mass., 
on August 17th and sailed for Yokohama 
by the same steamer. 


attended by about ‘700 persons. 
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Miss Bessie Mrap, whose appointment 
was announced in the April number, left 
New York on August 22d and sailed for 
Yokohama by the same steamer. 


Miss Hasu Garpiner, returning to her 
home in Tokyo, left Hackensack, N. J., 
on August 22d and sailed from San Fran- 
cisco for Yokohama by the same steamer. 


Kyoto 


Tue Rey. CHartes KH. Remsniper and 
wife left Tiffin, O., August 10th and 
sailed from San Francisco by the 
steamer Doric on August 18th. 


Mr. Jonn D. Retrsnxiper, who sailed 
from Kobe April 6th and reached Van- 
couver on the 17th of that month, after 
his marriage to Miss Urme May Rum- 
mel, of Tcledo, O., left Toledo August 
10th and sailed by the steamer Doric on 
the 18th. 


Miss GeorciANA SUTHON, coming to 
this country for her summer vacation, 
sailed from Kobe by the steamer Mon- 
golia on June 24th and arrived at San 


Francisco July 15th. 


Miss Mary E. Merzuer, deaconess, 
having been obliged to return to this 
country because of temporary illness, 
sailed from Kobe by the steamer Hm- 
press of Japan on July 20th and arrived 
at Vancouver on August 2d. After 
spending a few days in San Francisco, 
she proceeded to Pasadena, where she ar- 
rived on August 11th. 


Tur National Convention of Deaf 
Mutes, recently held in St. Louis, was 
The 
initial session was opened in the assembly 
hall of the St. Louis Purchase Exposi- 
tion by the Rev. A. W. Mann, the 
Church’s missionary among the deaf 
mutes of the middle west. A celebration 
of the Holy Communion during the con- 
vention was attended by many people 
from all parts of the country. 


The Sanctuary of Missions 


The Effect of Earnest Prayer 


‘© 7 ESUS tells His disciples to begin 
] and pray, and when they have 
taken over the work from Him on 
earth to make this one of the chief peti- 
tions in their prayer, that the Lord of the 
harvest would send forth laborers into His 
harvest. The God who entrusted them 
with the work, and made it to so large 
an extent dependent on them, gives thera 
authority to apply to Him for laborers 
to help, and makes the supply dependent 
on their prayer. ...Such prayers will ask 
and receive a twofold blessing. There 
will first be the desire for the increase 
of men wholly given up to the service of 
God. It is a terrible blot on the Church 
of Christ that there are times when actu- 
ally men cannot be found for the service 
of the Master, as ministers, missionaries, 
and teachers of God’s Word. As God’s 
children make this a matter of supplica- 
tion for their own circle and Church, it 
will be given. The Lord Jesus has been 
exalted to bestow gifts—the gifts of the 
Spirit. His chief gifts are men filled 
with the Spirit. But the supply and dis- 
tribution of the gifts depend on the co- 
operation of the Head and the members. 
It is just prayer which will lead to such 
co-operation; the believing suppliants 
will be stirred to find the men and the 
means for the work.” 


Thanksgivings 


For the example of Miss Woods, for 
the restoration of her health, and for the 
ending of the epidemic at Fort Yukon. 
Page 635. 

For the achievements of Christian Mis- 
sions in Japan. Page 651. 

For the life and example of the Rey. 
S. 8. Burleson. Page 646. 

For the success of the summer con- 
ferences at New Milford, Silver Bay and 
Richfield Springs. Pages 677 and 682. 


Intercessions 


That wisdom and a right judgment 
may be given to the Church as a whole, 
and to Bishop Brent and his staff in par- 
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ticular, in meeting the many perplexing 
religious problems in the Philippine 
Islands. Page 658, 

That the strife of nations may be so 
overruled for good that the war in the 
Far East may result in a further exten- 
sion of the Kingdom of God. 

That the need of new buildings at 
Ngankin may soon be supplied. Page 
640. 

That a leader may soon be found for 
the missions in Southwestern Nevada. 
Page 671. 

That the men and women needed in all 
mission fields may speedily offer for the 
King’s service. 

That .the sessions of the General Con- 
vention may be marked by missionary 
zeal, and that all action taken may enable 
the Church to fulfil the better her mis- 
sion to preach the Gospel everywhere. 


For Non-Christian Lands 


GOD, Who art rich in mercy to all, 
O Father of glory, Who madest 
Thy Son to be a Light to the Gentiles, to 
proclaim redemption to the captive and 
sight to the blind; Grant that those in 
heathen lands (especially —-———————) 
who now know Thee not, may have sent 
to them, through our endeavors, wise and 
faithful heralds of Thy Gospel, and, 
through Christ, may come to know Thee . 
as their Father, and to love and serve 
Thee as their King. Amen. 


For Additional Workers 


GOD, who givest to Thy servants 
according to Thy good pleasure 
the desire and the power of doing good; 
Vouchsafe to hear our humble prayers 
and make known to those who best can 
serve Thee in the missionary fields the 
special service to which Thou callest 
them; so having embraced it by Thy in- 
spiration and being aided by Thy grace, 
they may be sustained in all trials and 
guided in all difficulties, until they attain 
the land of everlasting life. We ask this 
through the merits of Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 
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To the Board of Missions ° 


THE HOUSE IN 


WHICH OUR LITTLE HELPERS HOPE TO SUPPORT A KINDERGARTEN 


NEXT WINTER 


Our Missionaries’ Home at Akita 


BY MARION MADELEY 


HEN we first came to the 

little Japanese house in 

Akita, I thought it might 

be possible to make it 

our home, and save the expense of a 
foreign house. But Japanese houses 
have paper partitions only. When my 
husband’s classes or helpers were with 
him, the noise of teaching and discus- 
sions in a foreign tongue so wore on me, 
that I soon learned there would be no 
economy in attempting to live Japanese 
fashion. So the new house was built, 
and we moved into it with delight, 
and I wish every one whose contribution 
helped to build it might know how com- 
fortable it is. We built to catch the 
sunlight, for in this damp climate sunny 
rooms are a great boon. One feature of 
the house is a suite of two rooms built 
in Japanese style, where the women’s 


and children’s meetings have been held. 
About three dozen children have been 
coming regularly, and twice a month six 
or eight women meet for a Bible lesson 
and then sew articles which are to be 
sold to help build the Akita church. 
Here, even more than in many other 
places, the most lasting and effective 
work is done among the children. There 
is perhaps only one city in Japan where 
higher-class women are more conserva- 
tive than here in Akita. We have been 
here over a year, and very few women, 
of their own free will, have called upon 
me. We have searched out a few others, 
but when they will not even venture a 
call, it can easily be seen how difficult 
it is to get into their lives. It is almost 
impossible to reach them without some 
inducement. Custom forbids better-class 
women going out on the streets more 
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than once or twice a year. The wave of 
enthusiasm for all things foreign, which 
makes the very fact of one’s being a for- 
eigner a reason why one’s acquaintance 
should be cultivated in Tokyo, has not 
yet touched Akita women. Public 
preaching does not reach them. How 
are they to be reached? It is plain that 
since they will not come to us, we must 
find some means of access to their hearts 
and homes. We cannot have a better 
means than through the _ children. 
Human nature is the same the world 
over, and here, where little children are 
made sc much of, we cannot do better 
than to get the children and through 
them the mothers. 

Our Christmas festival testified to 
this. All the Christians except one were 
present at the Communion service. The 
short address on “the Prince of Peace” 
seemed peculiarly fitting when “rumors 
of war” filled the air with discord 
without. Then we had our quiet Christ- 
mas dinner at home. About five o’clock 
people began to come for the Christmas 
party, which was to be at our house. 
Christians, catechumens and others, in 
all there were fifty people. We had first 
a little service, with a very short ex- 
planation of the meaning of Christmas 
to the world; the Christian children re- 
cited from the second chapter of St. 
Luke’s Gospel; then followed a feast 
of O sushi (a Japanese delicacy made 
much like our salads, of rice, ginger, 
beans, seaweed, mushrooms), cakes and 
tea, and the inevitable “fuki-biki”—a dis- 
tribution of trifling presents, accom- 
panied in each case with a clever play 
on words. Finally, when the elders had 
about exhausted their stock of songs, 
stories, and games, little Shin San, the 
favorite lad in the Sunday-school, was 
called out by his big brother to show 
the people how he could turn hand- 
springs! We laughed till the tears came 
at the serious dignity with which he per- 
formed this feat; encores met with a 
willing response; I believe he would have 
kept on till morning without a smile or 
a sign of fatigue. 

We had a good copy of the Sistine 
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Madonna in a conspicuous place, an- 
other of “While Shepherds watched 
their flocks by night.” As the evening 
wore away the catechist’s little five-year- 
old child, after looking round the rooms 
and pausing for some time before the 
Madonna, said, “Where is the manger 
picture? I want to see Him in the 
manger.” When we showed it to her, she 
seemed satisfied, as we were in thinking 
that one of these “little ones” ap- 
preciated something of the manger birth. 

The four Sunday-schools came _ to- 
gether for their Christmas exercises, a 
series of simple questions and answers 
leading up to the birth of Christ, pre- 
pared for children who were hearing for 
the first time. This little catechism had 
been used in one of the Sunday-schools, 
and the adults were much impressed by 
how much children could remember; so 
my object lesson had the effect of bring- 
ing all the teachers to see that catechis- 
ing means systematic instruction, and it 
is now to be used in all the Sunday- 
schools. 

The New Year’s social meeting of the 
women’s society was a success, too. 
Fifteen women were present, too many to 
use the table for the games I had pre- 
pared; so we sat on the floor in Jap- 
anese fashion, and had a very pleasant 
afternoon. 

Twenty-four young men, the Trinity 
Young Men’s Society of the Akita 
Church, met with us a few evenings 
later. Three of these were then Chris- 
tians, four avowed catechumens; the rest,. 
normal school students, though they had 
not then taken the stand in public, were 
studying as regularly as the others; and 
since then, despite opposition of their 
teachers, five have done so, and are now 
enrolled as catechumens, as have been 
three women also, the first-fruits among 
these; the whole number of new cate- 
chumens since the year opened being ten. 
At last conservative Akita is beginning 
to be influenced by Christianity. 

One trouble about reaching both wom- 
en and children is the difficulty of get- 
ting native women helpers. The women 
must marry; and middle-aged widows 
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seem most satisfactory, as the Japanese 
have great respect for age. But they are 
not always to be had, and, also, are often 
encumbered. Once they begin, however, 
they usually keep on at the work. They 
are so necessary, too, because of the diffi- 
culties of the language. We have a 


spoken and a written language, a men’s 
and a women’s language, beside the dif- 
ferent dialects. If we can only train and 
supervise these Japanese selected women, 
they, with our help, can do much bet- 
ter than the best of us can ever hope 
to do. 


The Story of a Tokyo Missionary 


“BY CLARA J. NEELY 


I. THE TRAINING. 


N July, 1899, 1 was appointed to work 
in the Japan Mission, upon the 
recommendation of the managers 
of the Church Training and 

Deaconess House in Philadelphia, and in 
September I started for Japan, arriving 
in the following month. 

To begin from the beginning includes 
a long period of anxious waiting, and I 
had almost despaired of ever being al- 
lowed to work in the foreign field. Part 
of the delay was due to the depressed 
condition of the treasury of the Board 
of Missions, which made expansion im- 


possible. But the generous offering of 
the women of the Church in 1898 re- 
lieved the embarrassment, and Bishop — 
McKim recommended me for the neces- 
sary training. The time I was con- 
nected with the Deaconess House is one 
of the pleasantest recollections of my 
life. The wise leadership and thought- 
ful kindness of the house mother, and th2 
personal attention and loving interest in 
each student, are something to be thank- 
ful for. The whole atmosphere of the 
house is holy and inspiring, and no one 
can help but grow better under its in- 
fluence. The confidence and trust re- 
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posed in each one bring out the best that 
is in her life, and fit her in turn to hold 
places of trust and responsibility. The 
course of study is most important, and 
the longer I work in the mission field 
the more I appreciate the intellectual 
training I received there. Even though 
we have been carefully brought up to 
know the Bible and the Church’s teach- 
ing and always to have done active 
Church work, still few of us have sep- 
arated ourselves from our home life for 
concentrated study of God’s Word, and 
a systematic understanding of theology. 
It is during this term of preparation that 
we build our storehouse and lay in the 
supply that must last us at least through 
the first seven years of our new work. 
For this time in the field must be ex- 
pended in learning the people and their 
language, and in adapting ourselves to 
new conditions; and not a little time is 
lost in adjusting and correcting the mis- 
takes which we unavoidably fall into dur- 
ing our first few years. We have little 
time then for the study of theology or 
reading for self-improvement, and so our 
reserve supply must be continually drawn 
upon. 

We hear people say that theological 
exegesis and metaphysics, even higher 
criticism and ethics, are not necessary 
for women workers. But not so; we are 
called upon for as thorough and logical 
a conception of these great subjects as 
the men are. Nothing appeals to the 
Japanese admiration so much as educa- 
tion and general intelligence. And the 
foreign woman to the average Japanese 
is a marvel. Their own women, so nar- 
row, so undeveloped, are not companions 
for their educated husbands, and so we 
often have the opportunity of reaching 
a man—on his part unconsciously—when 
he would avoid a clergyman. 

T must not leave out the hospital train- 
ing. There is scarcely a day we do not 
have an opportunity for prescribing some 
simple remedy, or suggesting some hy- 
gienie precaution. And then, if we are 
in the country, we must be prepared to 
take care of ourselves, or prescribe our 
own remedies, as the average Japanese 


doctor cannot minister to the foreigner. 
The “practical course” in our training is 
the least necessary for our work here, 
because the conditions are so different 
that our developed methods of working 
at home are oftener a hindrance than a 
help. 

A knowledge of music, cooking and 
sewing is almost a necessity, at least I 
think so. We are often placed off in the 
country where we must make the sur- 
plices and Communion linens, or else be 
much inconvenienced, not to mention the 
great expense in having it done. 

None of the Japanese servants out of 
the big cities know how to cook foreign 
food, so that means we must train them, 
and sometimes we are reduced to doing 
it ourselves. 

The beauty of our services is greatly 
marred by the absence of music, and yet 
unless the missionary can play, this is 
unavoidable in many places. The Jap- 
anese are very fond of music and love 
to sing. I might dwell at length upon 
this vital subject of training, but will 
go on to the daily life of the missionary 
in the field, leaving with you this one 
word, that every woman coming to the 
foreign field should have a special term 
of training. 


Il THE WORK 


A general account of woman’s work 
would be very abstract, so if you will 
pardon a little egotism I will tell you 
about my own work. 

Many years ago our mission had the 
opportunity of buying very reasonably a 
rich gentleman’s establishment in Maye- 
bashi, which included a beautiful garden 
of about an acre, and two houses. One 
is occupied by our foreign clergy, and 
one by the native worker. Then within 
the same compound is our church, St. 
Matthias’s, and my own house. My home 
is very small, but attractive and con- 
venient. The house is foreign style, but 
the two rooms down stairs are arranged 
with “fusuwma’—sliding paper doors— 
which may be taken out, making one 
large room, 15 by 24. Here I have my 
classes and entertain my guests; in other 
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words—live. I have endeavored to make 
my house attractive, for nothing appeals 
to the Japanese so much as pretty and 
interesting surroundings, and these, com- 
bined with being well dressed, give them 
a profound respect for your importance. 

It is a fatal mistake to think the Jap- 
anese do ‘not notice your belongings, 
for they do, and they carry great 
weight with them, either for good or bad. 
They love to look at your books and 
pretty things, and were it not for this, 
I would often be in despair over my two 
or three hour visits. If I am busy when 
they call, I will sometimes give them a 
box of pictures or some books to look at, 
and they will amuse themselves. My 
mother sent me a lot of dolls, and they 
have been a source of pleasure to a great 
many people, both young and old. Some 
were given away as rewards in Sunday- 
school last year. 

Visiting and receiving visits is an 
enormous part of our work, and it is often 
in the friendly intercourse that we can 
exert the most influence. Some people 
will come to Sunday-school or church 
because you asked them to, and they 


think it will please you to see them there. 


I have a large work among the women 
and children. On Saturday afternoons, 
from one to five o’clock, my young girls 
and young married women meet here to 
sew and knit, and be instructed in that 
which helps women. About once a 
month I have some one give them a talk 
on travel, or home hygiene, ete., and two 
or three times a month I talk to them on 
moral or religious subjects. I am very 
fortunate in having a nice piano, and so 
we sing a great deal. The girls love to 
sing, and it is pretty to hear the old fa- 
miliar Church tunes, even though the 
words may seem strange. Some of their 
favorite hymns are: “Hark, my soul, it is 
the Lord,” “All hail the power of Jesus’ 
Name,” “Sweet by and by,” “Stand up, 
stand up, for Jesus,” and some of the 
Christmas hymns. This class is called 
the “Futokukwai,” which means literally 


a “meeting for the virtue of women.” It 


is really to help women to be better, and 
to have a broader ideal of life. My house 
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is so small I am obliged to limit the mem- 
bership to thirty, but there is nearly al- 
ways a waiting list. 

During the spring we have been mak- 
ing gloves and socks for the soldiers. 

Through the kindness of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of Southern Virginia, my 
diocesan branch, I have bought a library 
of over a hundred books, all Japanese, in- 
cluding magazines, religious books, good 
novels and translations. These I lend 
the girls and other persons who visit me. 
It is an untold source of benefit and 
pleasure, and eagerly sought after. The 
life of the average Japanese woman is 
very empty, and her ambitions are few, 
so I urge them to read stories like “Little 
Lord Fauntleroy,” “Life of Queen Vic- 
toria,’ “Christmas Carol,” “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” “Life of Drummond,” ete. 
All of these books are well translated, 
and they open new ideals to these women, 
and infuse into them a new life. I hope 
to double my library next winter, for 
many of the young ladies have read 
nearly all the books I have. 

Now is the time to help Japanese 
women, because the Government has 
opened higher schools for them, and the 
exigencies of the times recognize their 
lives as very much freer from restraint 
than even thirty years ago. In olden 
times they were not allowed an education, 
but were taught that to marry and bring 
up children was a woman’s only duty. 
She married at about sixteen, and was 
subsequently entirely obedient to her hus- 
band and his family. Consequently few 
of the elder women can even read, and 
most of them know almost nothing about 
the outside world. But not so with the — 
younger generation! They have made 
great strides in everything, except what 
we think the most necessary, the im- 
provement of their homes. There is no 
word in the language which means 
“home” as we know it, and the family 
have little attachment for the place of 
their abode. To them it is a place in 
which to sleep and eat. Only Chris- 
tianity, and the ideal Christian life, can 
change this condition. It is a blessed 
privilege we missionaries are granted now 
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and then to see this in the families of 
our Christians. Divorce and giving away 
their children are two evils very frequent 
and little thought of. Society in general 
does not condemn either. 

Every week I have a woman’s meeting 
in the house of a Christian, and once a 
month a general meeting in my own 
home. At these meetings I instruct the 
women, and we worship together for an 
hour or two. Pictures are my greatest 
help, and it is with them that I really get 
the women to grasp the Bible stories. 
The hearty response to my appeal for pic- 
tures, in THe Spirir or Missions, year 
before last, is a blessing I can never be 
too thankful for. They have carried the 
message of the Gospel into many a dark 
home. My Japanese teacher writes on 
them for me in Japanese, so the pictures 
tell their own story wherever they chance 
to fall. 

We have a branch of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, too, which meets once a month 
under the able leadership of the mis- 
sionary clergyman’s wife, Mrs. Evans. 
The meeting begins with Evening Prayer 
in the church, and then in the parish 
house Mrs. Evans gives the ladies a talk, 
generally on the Church or Prayer Book. 
After that the ladies knit, and the articles 
"are sold for the benefit of the Auxiliary. 
The principal object of the Auxiliary 
work in Japan is the Formosan Mission, 
but the mother work in America is never 
forgotten. 

The Sunday-school is my delight. 
About fifty, sometimes as many as sixty, 
bright little bodies assemble on Sunday 
morning and learn the teaching of the 
Bible and Prayer Book. The Sunday- 
school service book is taken from Morn- 
ing Prayer, and we use the Church 
Hymnal. All the children learn the 
Lord’s Prayer, Creed and Ten Com- 
mandments, and the older children learn 
the two “Duties,” the Church Year and 
the stories of the Bible. I give them a 
regular examination in June, and those 
passing are given some reward. We 
give attendance cards every Sunday, and 
twenty-five entitle the child to some re- 
ward of merit, generally a Hymnal or 
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Prayer Book, or a picture. It is with 
“specials” we buy these books, or else the 
expense is the missionary’s. 

Mr. Evans visits us every first Sunday 
and instructs and catechises the children. 
It is interesting and gratifying to see the 
little children finding the places in the 
Prayer Book, even for the parents and 
other visitors to the church. As we are 
in the midst of war now, the teaching of 
the Christian soldier’s life is very appro- 
priate, and the children have learnt 
“Fight the good fight,’ and “Onward, 
Christian Soldiers,” which they sing with 
great gusto. 

I am ably assisted in my work by two 
young native women, who are so conse- 
crated to their duties that it is a pleasure 
to lead them. One has a Sunday-school 
in the afternoon in our “preaching 
place,” “Kogisho,” about a mile from the 
church, and the other goes to a little vil- 
lage about seven miles from here, every 
Sunday, for work. 

Besides Mayebashi, we visit and work 
in two other towns. This is unsatis- 
factory, both for the work and the 
worker. Can’t you send us more women 
workers? We are dreadfully in need! 

The work of our native helpers means 
a great deal to the foreign missionary. 
They are the connecting links between 
their own people and us, and it is through 
them we can learn their thoughts and 
desires and wants. They find out the 
sick and those in trouble, and they 
prompt us in the customs of the coun- 
try, which is most important. 

And now we must keep these workers 
fed and stimulated, for they become 
easily discouraged, and we must teach 
them. They judge us by our lives; and 
God give us grace to be to them a life- 
giving example of godliness. The re- 
sponsibility of example is enormous, and 
often depressing. We are never free 
from the scrutiny of the natives. Even 
among ourselves we are noted and re- 
marked upon by our servants and those 
about us. 

Instructing the women and children 
for baptism and confirmation is one of 
the most important, but difficult, of our 
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duties. With many it means beginning 
with the very conception of God, and 
that is an almost inconceivable state to 
you. One True and Only God is so new 
to these people; and to make them feel 
personal responsibility is very difficult. 
I feel more incompetent every time I 
have done it, and often I feel it is too 
hard for me. 

I have no English work, nor work 
among men, except in one class of of- 
ficials, which for a long time our mis- 
sion has provided with a teacher as a 


“mark of courtesy to the Government. 


The young men come three times a week, 
and once for Bible instruction. They 
come to church, too, and in many ways 
this work is an opening for us with the 


officials, which would be hard to establish 


otherwise. I have long had a Bible-class 
for men, and others besides the officials 
attend. It is almost impossible to be- 
lieve one’s ears when one hears the simple 
questions these men ask as their hearts 
unfold to the truth. Our little children 
have always known these truths, and I 
haye been perplexed to explain intelli- 
gently that which we have always known 
either by inheritance or absorption. 
temptation to work among men is very 
great, because they are more intelligent 
and very much more interesting than the 
women, and they respond to instruction 
more readily. 

I have said nothing about that most 
important factor, the language. You all 
know the Japanese language is, perhaps, 
the most difficult in the world, and their 


_eode of etiquette “the most complicated. 


We toil for hours every day over this un- 
learnable language, and are constantly 
harassed by the feeling of wasted time. 
But what can be done without it? We 
can never talk heart to heart with the 
people without it, and they will never 
confide in you unless you can speak 
their language and understand them. 
And then that awful distinction in 
caste, in no way so prominent as in the 
language! The merchant must be 
spoken to differently from the gentle- 
man, or the gentleman is offended. And 
the coolie has a language of his own. 
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You are not ladylike if you use man’s 
language, and the women and children do 
not understand you if you speak the lit- 
erary language. The Bible language, 
again, is entirely different. And thus it 
goes, no less than five distinct sets of 
words and expressions. We never arrive 
at a point when we can dispense with a 
native teacher. He teaches us, reads to 
us, writes our letters, and in a thousand 
ways is useful. Some of the mission- 
aries have lady teachers, but good ones 
are very scarce. 

There is no time in the life of the 
faithful missionary when her day’s work 
is finished, no time when she is free. 
Whether tired, or depressed, or heartsick, 
we must be ready to see some visitor, 
talk to some one in trouble, or give some 
instruction. And self must be im- 
merged. Above all we must love the 
people and our work, and that will work 
wonders—far more than carefully 
hatched out theories. 

Discouragement and disappointment 
are our lot many a time, and these come 
so often on account of the Christians. 
We become impatient and nervous be- 


The —cause people are indifferent and choose 


to throw away Eternal Life. We feel 
lonesome and alone, and wonder why we 
should be trying to do such an enormous 
work. But that ever-present Tower of 
Strength speaks to us, and we hear the 
voice, “Lo, I am with you,” and we take 
fresh courage. aes s 

And a friendly letter from home, or 
a book to read, or a “special”—what an 
incentive any of these are! The “spe- 
cial” enables us to buy books for the Sun- 
day-school or catechisms, enables us to 
help the needy and deserving, or in some 
way or other to respond to the hundreds 
of calls the foreign missionary is ex- 
pected to respond to. Not unimportant 
among these is the system of present- 
giving, so much a part of Japanese life, 
that no one can disregard it. Without 
specials, all of this is the personal ex- 
pense of the missionary, for there is no 
appropriation to meet any of these needs. 

No one, with any care or home trouble, 


or constitutionally depressed, should 
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ever come to the foreign field. Her life 
and work will be nothing. The climate 
has a powerful effect upon the nerves, 
and tells in every person’s life in Japan, 
without any heart trouble to add to it. 
Even though all I have said about the 
difficulties and discouragements is true, 
my personal message to each of you Sie 
“Come to the foreign field.” There is a 
peaceful feeling of doing one’s duty that 
comes in no other work, and the love and 
affection the people show you are worth 
all one has given up. I feel so happy all 
the time that it is a pleasure to send you 
my personal experiences, with a loving 
thought for each one who may read this 
message, and a request that you may not 
forget me nor my work in your prayers. 


The September Con- 
ference 


HE September Conference of 
Diocesan Officers with the See- 
retary of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary will be held at the 

Church Missions House, New York, on 
Thursday, the 15th, at 11:30 a.m., with 
intermission for noonday prayers, in the 


Chapel. 


The Feast of St. Matthew 


EDNESDAY, September 

21st, is the Feast of St. 

Matthew, which falls this 

year upon an Ember Day. 

So the festival which commemorates the 

Apostle who gave up his riches for the 

love of Christ is linked with the day set 

apart for special prayers and acts of de- 

votion for those who are now giving 

themselves to the peculiar service of our 
Lord. 

It is hoped that on this Ember Day 
of St. Matthew the members of the Aux- 
iliary will, at the Holy Communion, and, 
where this is impossible, in their own 
homes, remember to ask special blessings 
on that gift of money which we make on 
October 6th, and on those for whom it 
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may be used, with earnest intercession 
that their number may be great and that 
they and their work may be most richly 
blessed. 


In Boston 


HE headquarters of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, from the afternoon 
of October 4th to the 25th, will 
be in Pierce Building, Copley 

Square. This is a block distant from 
Trinity Church, and three or four blocks 
from Emmanuel. 

All Churchwomen visiting Boston dur- 
ing the weeks of General Convention 
will be welcome here, and are asked to 
register, giving their name and diocese 
and their stopping-place in Boston. 

The only meetings of the Auxiliary 
at which attendance is limited are the 
conferences of diocesan officers, held on 
the afternoon of Wednesday, the 5th (in 
headquarters), and on the morning and 
afternoon of Monday, October 10th (in 
Horticultural Hall); at the other meet- 
ings all members of the Auxiliary and 
other women interested are expected. 

The Triennial Service of Holy Com- 
munion will be held in Trinity Church, 
on Thursday, the 6th, at 10 a.v., Bishop 
Lawrence, of Massachusetts, will preach 
the sermon, and the United Offering of 
the Auxiliary will be made. 

In order to ensure a representation of 
the entire Auxiliary at this service, four 
cards of admission will be sent to each 
diocesan branch, giving four seats to each 
diocese and missionary district. These 
seats will be reserved until 9:45, but 
otherwise the church will be open to all 
who may come. 

As many may come early and have 
long to wait, it is earnestly hoped that 
this waiting time may be spent in prayer- 
ful preparation for our great Feast and 
for the duties and joys of the coming 
days. 

. On the same day, at 2:30 p.m, the Tri- 
ennial General Meeting will take place, 
in Tremont Temple, 82 Tremont Street, 
between School and Bromfield Streets. 
At this meeting it is hoped Bishop Law- 
rence will be present. Mrs. Thayer, 
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president of the Massachusetts 
will preside, and the speakers will be 
Bishop Johnston, of Western Texas; 
Bishop Brent, of the Philippines; Bishop 
McKim, of Tokyo; Mr. Wood, Corre- 
sponding Secretary, and Dr. Lloyd, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Board. 

The days following the General Meet- 
ing will give frequent opportunity at 
headquarters for conferences and the 
gaining of information and inspiration. 

The Committee on Hospitality of the 
Massachusetts branch are planning ey- 
erything for the comfort and conyen- 
ience of their guests, and different 
parishes of the city and neighborhood 
are offering the entertainment of after- 
noon tea each day—but Saturday—at 
4:30; while the Junior Department will 
have in their own room a full assdrt- 
ment of Junior methods. At such times 
as the Board of Missions will be in ses- 
sion, no meetings have been planned at 
headquarters, as the active and inter- 
ested members of the Auxiliary should 
attend those sessions for their pleasure 


branch, 


_ and benefit, and to gain all in their power 


for their future work. Saturday after- 
noon, also, will be left free for rest and 


recreation. It is expected to hold at 
headquarters: 
Conferences on the “Training of 


Missionaries,” on the “Spiritual,” “Edu- 
cational’ and “Practical Sides of Aux- 
iliary Work,” on “The United Offering,” 
on “The Junior Department” and “The 
Babies’ Branch.” 

_Noonday meetings at which the 
Missionary Bishops are expected to 
speak, with services of prayer and special 
intercession. 

Meetings for short talks from mis- 
Sionaries—men and women—represent- 
ing the different mission fields. 

An Exhibit Meeting. 

A Model Study Class. 

‘Closing meetings in which a “Ques- 
tion Box” will be opened and “Last 


_ Things” reviewed. 


These conferences and meetings will 
be presided over by different diocesan 
officers. 
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Badges 


Badges of purple ribbon stamped with 
the name of the diocese will be furnished 
(for ten cents each) to diocesan officers 
sending for them, in advance, to the Sec- 
retary at the Church Missions House, 
and will be either sent by mail, or given 
out at the officers’ conference, October 
5th. 

Other members of the Auxiliary wish- 
ing badges may wear a bit of purple rib- 
bon, 5x1 in. 

The cards for the Auxiliary service 
will be sent to the diocesan branches, 
and the decision will be made within each 
branch, as to whom they shall be given. 

The contribution from each diocesan 
branch toward the United Offering may 
be placed in the form of a check in a 
small plain envelope, marked: 


Name . of , Digces@steducv. we coats 
Woman’s Auxiliary: $ cemnr Shers 
Juniors: 

Babies’ Branch 


otal =; 


The Annual Meeting of 
the Kyoto Branch 


BY LEILA BULL 


UR Annual Meeting at Nara 
was a pleasant one. It was — 
the first time we had ever at- 
tempted to hold one outside 


the two great cities of Kyoto and Osaka. 


The weather was very stormy, which no 
doubt made a great difference in the at- 
tendance, but we were all delighted at 
the large number which gathered in spite 
of the storm. The war and the hard 
times also affected both attendance and 
contributions, but Miss Suthon is taking 
home our United Offering of 100 yen 
($50). Of this amount yen 5.84 is 
from the Junior and 8.22 from the 
Babies’ Branch. We are sending to the 
Japanese Church Missionary Board for 
the Formosa Mission about 130 yen. 


All things come of Thee, © Lord, 
Hnd of Thine own bave we given Thee. : 


Offerings are asked to sustain missions in twenty-six missionary districts in the 
United States, Africa, China and Japan; also work in the Haitien Church and in 
Mexico*; in thirty-nine dioceses, including missions to the Indians and to the 
Colored People; to pay the salaries of twenty-five bishops, and stipends to 1,673 
missionary workers, and to support schools, hospitals and orphanages. 


With all remittances the name of the Diocese and Parish should be given. 
Remittances, when practicable, should be by Check or Draft, and should always 
be made payable to the order of George C. Thomas, Treasurer, and sent to him, 
Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Remittances in Bank Notes are not safe unless sent in Registered Letters. 


* For support of the Clergyman representing this Church. 
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Note.—The items in the following pages marked ‘‘Sp.’’ are Specials, which do 
not aid the Board in meeting its appropriations. Wherever the abbreviation “Wo. 
Aux.’ precedes the amount, the offering is through a branch of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. 
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scholarship at Balsam, Asheville 

Memorial, Wo. Aux., Mr. Chilson’s 
salary, Alaska, $5; General, $5. 

St. James’s S. S.,* Domestic, $20; 
Foreign; SLO. 38 « veehs seatels 

“Th W.A.,” Sp. for<Rev. Mr. An- 
Cell “Shanehats cic cate eee > 

“In Memoriam, L. C. A.” General 

Mrs. M. S. Newman, Sp. for Bishop 
Ingle Memorial Fund, Hankow. 

Baltimore Co. (Franklintown)—St. 
Mary’s. S. S.,* Alaska, $1.33, 
Hankow; $1.32. 02. ss eu telat 

Frederick Co. (Frederick)—All 
Saints’, Colored, $3.85; Indian, 


( Cumberstone)— 
Murray, Sp. for 


$2.45; Foreign, $7.45 ; Hankow, — 


$34; Sp. for Mexico, $2.60..... 
China Mission Chapter, Sp. 
Ingle Hall, Hankow......... 5 
(Buckeyestown)—Alice J. Conklin, 
Sp. for Bishop Rowe, Alaska... 
Frederick and Washington Co.’s 
(Petersville)—St. Mark’s Par- 
ish, $110, S. S.,* $36, General.. 
Harford Co. (Bel Air)—Hmmanuel 
Church S. S.,* General........ 
(Hickory)—Grace Chapel S. on 
General”. 2.222600. slate men Sie 
Howard Co. (Near Ellicott City)— 
St. John’s, Foreign..........- 
(Dorsey)—Grace Church, HB. Cc. 
Gardner, Sp. for Clay-Ashland, 
Africa 


eS dice e a bene sees she lerenelelane:s' 


MASSACHUSETTS—$1,990.65 


Beachmont—St. Paul’s (of which 
Katharine and Eleanor Foxcraft, 

50 cts.), General 
Beverly—St. Peter’s, General...... 

& Boston—Emmanuel Church, through 
Wo. Aux., ‘“‘A Member,” Sp. for 

Mrs. Hooker’s School, Mexico, 


Ce ee 
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20 


20 
50 


00 
00 
80 


00 
00 


00 
06 


50 


00 


$3; S. S., Sp. for Miss Murray’s 
work, White Rocks, Salt Lake, 
$38.16; *General, $215....... 
(West Roxbury) —Hmmanuel 
Church, through Wo. Aux., 
“Helen Rhett Pearson’? Memo- 
rial scholarship, St. John’s Mis- 
sion, Cape Mount, Africa...... 
(Roxbury)—St. James’s, Domestic 
and Foreign, $183.70; ‘‘Marian 
Percy Browne’’ scholarship, St. 
Mary’s Hall, Shanghai, $30... 
(Jamaica Plain)—St. John’s, Do- 
WOVEN ree isl 5, ee peor tiee cece e'o ete Tela 
St. John the Evangelist’s, for Circle 
GCliymeAtaska:% 42... mmteuierenre as 
St. Paul’s, through Wo. Aux., 
Member,’ Sp. for two children 
in St. Mary’s Orphanage, Shang- 
eco $60; “A Member,” General, 


Trinity Church S. S., through Wo. 
Aux., ‘“‘Geo. M. Dexter’? Memo- 
rial scholarship, St. John’s Mis- 
sion, Cape Mount, Africa, $25; 
“Sam’l. D. Denison’? Memorial 
scholarship, Hoffman Institute, 
Africa, $75; Sp. for Mexico (of 
which ‘‘A Member,” $5), $30; 
“A Member,” Wo. Aux., sal- 
ary of Miss Woodruff, Africa, 
$10; Sp. for Bishop Ingle Memo- 
rial, Hankow, $5; Sp. for Mr. 
Ishii’s School, Tokyo, $5; ‘‘Chris- 
tian Renton Loring’? Memorial 


scholarship, St. Mary’s Hall, 
Shanghai, $50; Miss S. H. 
Hooker, General, $10......... 


Caroline F. Woods, Sp. for Bishop 
Leonard Memorial, Salt Lake.. 

J. W. Gummy, General...... Hoan 

price rate aay Church, Gen- 
era 

Brookline 


“Parish Aid Society,’’ Sp. for 
Mrs. Hooker’s School, Mexico.. 


Cambridge—St. John’s Memorial 
Chapel, General........ AVieka tots 
Falmouth (Wood’s Hole)—Church of 
the Messiah, General......... 


Fall River—St. John’s, through Wo. 
Aux., Sp. for Rey. L. H. Roots, 
PIADEOW te. clea, sce eels Deets ayekon Bie 

Gloucester (EHast)—Mrs. Hammond 
Vinton, Domestic, $5; Foreign, 


Hanover—St. Andrew’s, Foreign... 
Ipswich—Church of the Ascension, 
Domestic, $13.50; General, 
S159:04 055s ante Aerenckcee Sicictieeeits 
Lawrence—St. John’s, Domestic.... 
Lowell—St. John’s, General.....+.. 
Marblehead—St. Michael’s, Colored, 
$7.49; Indian, $7; S: S., Gen- 
OPalyy SicoU setae ee Niessen erate 
Methuen—All Saints’, General..... 
Milton (Hast)—Church of Our Sa- 
viour, General ......+.-+-++-++- 
Newburyport—St.,. Paul’s, Domestic 
and Foreign, $108.21; Mrs. 
Johnstone, Sp. for Porto Rico 
Equipment Fund, $1.......... 
Quincy—Christ Church, China-.... 
Somerville—St. Thomas’s, General... 
Southborough—Miss Burnett’s Class 
of Girls, Sp. for Bishop Rowe 

to buy food for ““Nunak,”’ Alaska 
Swampscott—Church of the Holy 
Name S. S., Philippines...... 

* Waltham—Christ Church, “A Mem- 
ber,” General, $5; Wo. Au 

Sp. for Mrs. Hooker’s School, 
MEXICO! S5iicis ms = sees Sore eeegacele 
Miscellaneous—Wo. Aux., second 
year’s salary of Miss Carter, 


_ 


Aux.,- 
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00 


70 


00 
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Alaska, $250; Miss Cuddy’s sal- 
ary, Porto Rico; $147......... 
“A Thank Offering,’’ Bishop Rowe’s 
work, Alaska 


MICHIGAN—$344.25 


Ann Arbor—St. 
Wo. Aux., 


Andrew’s, through 
Miss Bull’s salary, 
Kyoto, $10; ‘‘Harris’’ Memorial 
scholarship, St. John’s College, 
Shanghai, $2; Sp. for “J. H. 
Johnson” scholarship, Mexico, 
$2.50 edetsnlee se oer eae ee 
Detroit—Christ Church, through Wo. 
Aux., Sp. for Insurance Fund... 

St. James’s, through Wo. Aux., 
“Harris’’ Memorial scholarship, 

St. John’s College, Shanghai, 
$2.50; Sp. for “J. H. Johnson” 
scholarship, Mexico, $2.50..... 

St. John’s S. S., $10, ‘‘A Member,” 


St. Paul’s, Domestic and Foreign.. 
Through Wo. Aux., Mrs. Minor, 
Wuchang, Bible-woman, $2; Sp. 
for Mrs. Littell’s work, Hankow, 
$10; Sp. for “J. H. Johnson” 
scholarship, Mexico, $10...... 
Through Wo. Aux., Sp. for 
Mrs. Littell’s work, Hankow, 
Mrs. T. F. Davis, $5; Mrs. W. G. 
Smith, $10, Mrs. Harvey Parke, 

OM adn nets &, oot mire oe ra me 

. S.,* from Malcom Abbey 
and Hllen Isabel Auld, General. 
Mackinac Island—tTrinity Church, 
General, 5 372, cuan eats etone te 
Saginaw (Southern)—St. John’s 
(of which H. S. Touner, 25 cts.), 
Domestic, $7.65; General, $82.60 


MICHIGAN CITY—$28.02 


Marion—Gethsemane S. S.* (addi- 
tional); (Generals ..2....6es6 bss 
Michigan City—Trinity Cathedral, 
Wo: Aux7 Generale... 5 tcc< es 
South Bend—Sst. James’s (of which 
B..8.,* ($2:75),, General. .. 5.08 


MILWAUKEE—$185.64 


Baraboo—tTrinity Church §S. §S.,* 
Generale iers sah aeaan cre ote eee 
Madison—Grace, Wo. Aux., for sup- 
port of a girl at St. Mary’s Hall, 
Shanghai, $50; General, $3.. 
Milwaukee—Junior Aux., for a half 
scholarship, Anvik, ‘Alaska, $50 ; 
“Milwaukee” scholarship, St. 
John’s Mission, Cape Mount, 
Africa, $25, Alaska, $2.50, 
Afrivase S860) koe eee ters eee 
Merrimac—sS. S.,* General......... 
Platteville—Trinity Church §. §&.,* 
General 


Ce ee ie ee 


eral 


sclera 6 mre . see eee 


MINNESOTA—$427.08 


Albert Lea—Christ Church, General. 
Belle Plaine—Church of the Trans- 


Hutchinson—Sst. cast 8. S., Gen- 
ONE Vacaty. oh, cinera, Avvo caine euatman eens 

Redwood Fatis—Holy” ‘Communion, 
Genera 


Red_ eying Christ “Church, Gadian, 
Colored, $12.10; Gener. 
(of which §&. S., $66.41), 
CPA MUNG] ae Rech itis Rhee 
St. Paul—st. ‘Clement's, Ad's Mem: 
ber,” General, $5; "Mrs, . Ww. 
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Acknowledgments 


Gordon, Domestic, $2........0. 

St. Paul’s, Domestic, $12.65; For- 
eign, $23 65 
Waseca—Calvary, General......... 
Worthington—St. John’s, General... 
Miscellaneous—Sp. toward stipend 
for Rev. J. V. Alfvegren...... 


MISSISSIPPI—$87.26 


Bovina—St. Alban’s, Wo. Aux., Gen- 
eral 
Grenada—aAll Saints’, 
Holly Springs—Christ Church, Wo. 
AUx, Generals cics.c cle Cn Oe 


Jackson—St. Andrew’s, Wo. Aux., 
for support of Chinese Bible- 
WORMIAD: eis o's %o-0 sole see 0 6 koe 

Natchez—tTrinity Church, Wo. Aux., 
GenOfel 5.5. 2 <icegoea sens me ee 


Port Gibson—Wo. Aux., General. 
Scranton—St. John’s, ‘General. 
Vicksburg—Holy Trinity Church, 

Wo. Awe, Generals. ci Scan. <5 


MISSOURI—$311.13 


Afton—Christ Church, General..... 
Crystal City—St. John’s, General... 
Cuba—St. Andrew’s, General....... 
Ferguson—St. Stephen’s, General... 
Old Orchard—Emmanuel Church, 

CORGP AION Se So 6 os 0.6 pte Be ONS 
Palmyra—St. Paul’s, General...... 
Poplar Bluff—Holy Cross, General. 
Rolla—Christ Church, General..... 
St. Louis—Church of the Ascension, 

Domestic and Foreign, $48.72; 

Sp. for American Church Mis- 


sionary Society, $20.......... 
Christ Church Cathedral, Domes- 
tic, $42.59; Foreign, $36.69; 
General S92 Les. cscs aise interme 
J. A. and N. Dickinson, Domestic 
ANG WOLC SR, bok ins aw wea wale . 


NEBRASKA—$19.50 


Nebraska City—St. Mary’s, General. 


NEWARK—$398.05 


Edgewater—‘‘Mediator,’’ General... 
Hoboken—St. Paul’s, General...... 
Trinity Church, General......... 
Jersey City—St. John’s, Domestic.. 
Montclair—St. John’s, General..... 
St. Thuke's; sPoreten..< 50% << <4 
(Upper)—St. James’s, 
and, Moralgn 4:<$% 5 < ah owite ote 
Orange—Grace, Mite Society, through 
Wo Aux., “Mrs. Francis C, Hen- 
derson”’ scholarship, St. Mary’s 
Hall, .Shanghads « s..wacessemtien 
Paterson—St. Paul’s, “Mrs. > A. Fer- 
, eae Sp. for Ingle <p nahin 


ee ed 


ing, Sp. for. “Bishop Leonard 
Memorial, Salt Lake........ 
“A Friend,’ Domestic and Foreign, 
$25 ; Porto Rico, $5; aan ‘tee 
Cuba, $5, Philippines, $5.. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—$156.78 


Claremont (West)—Union, General. . 
Concord—St. Paul’ s, General, pt 
CHimpy sp oiisistss cu teres Ree 

St. Paul’s School, ‘General. . 
Dover—St. Thomas’s, Gensel: A eae 


chee eee 


= oe 
Hopkinton—St. “Andrew’ rte Domestic 
and Foreign...... 


20 00 


Acknowledgments 


Nashua—Church 


of the Good Shep- 
herd S. S.,* 


GONGTAl is suse cat 
Sanbornville—St. John the Baptist’s, 
Junior Aux., Gemeral.......... 
Walpole—St. John’s, Mrs. G. 
drich, through Wo. Aux., General 


NEW JERSEY—$438.21 


Atlantic City—St., 

GOR T RLF 5 ae aa ste ae share se a ererk 
Bound Brook—St. Paul’s, General. . 
Burlington—St. Barnabas’s, General. 


James’s §. S.,* 


Camden—St. Paul's, General, $4; 
Wo. Aux., ‘‘A Member,” Foreign, 
$10; Sp. for Bishop Ingle 


: Memorial Fund, Hankow, $2... 
Elizabeth—Christ Church, Wo. Aux., 
“‘A Member,”’ General......... 


Florence—St. Stephen’s, “A Mem- 
Der, s Generals Hens vcs cis ets wks 
Gibbsboro—St. John-in-the-Wilder- 
ness, Domestic, $19; Foreign, 
SLADE aes lens vie Leese eioets 0 ate 
Hightstown—tTrinity Church S. §&., 
eTOR aE era tal, eso ai cere sca easiee 


Lambertville—St. Andrew’s, $115.50, 
SoS.y $30.50; Goneral vera anee « 
Metuchen—St. Luke’s, Domestic... 
New Brunswick—St. John the Evan- 
gelist’s, Wo. Aux., General.... 
Plainfield—‘‘R. S. L.,”’ through Wo. 
Aux., Sp. for St. Agnes’s Hospi- 
tal, Raleigh, North Carolina.... 
Riverton—Christ Church, General.. 
South River—Holy Trinity Church, 
ASEPSE ER Fee aces Stina) oho. sis, & cereale ds eye 
Trenton—St. Paul’s S. S.,* General. 
Vineland—trinity Church §. §&.,* 
General 
Miscellaneous—Junior Aux., General 


NEW YORK—$3,957.49 


+ 


Annandale—Branch Wo. Aux., St. 
Mary’s Hall, Shanghai, $5; Sp. 
for Miss Thackara’s work, 
Navajo Indians, Fort singe peed 
Avizone, SEs cbww swe we nes heres 

Bedford—St. Matthew’s, Wo. Aux., 
Sp. for Miss Higgins, aca 
education of Dwa Lu. 23 

Croton Falls—Miss Frances H. Close, 

. Domestic, $5; Colored, $5; In- 
dian, $5; Africa, $55 China, $5; 
Japan, $5; Haiti, $5; Alaska, 
zon Philippines, $5; Porto Rico, 

Dobbs Ferry-——Misses Masters’ School, 
“The Misses Masters’ School” 
saab scholarship, South Da- 

Wiuispord Se Joseph of Arimathea, 
Wo. Aux., Sp. for Good Shepherd 
Hospital, "Fort Defiance, Arizona 

‘ge: oe — St. ‘Andrew’ s, 

S. S., $2.54, Foreign. 

Highland Praia Floly Innocents’, Do- 
mestic, $22.50 ; Foreign, $22. 50. 

Irvington—St. Barnabas’ s, Domestic, 
He: Foreign, $5; General, 
155.86; Wo. ‘Aux., Sp. for Miss 
Higgins, ” Africa, for cea of 
Dwa Lu, $43.50... 

Mamaroneck — St. _Thomas’s, "Wo. 

Aux., Sp. for Miss Thackara’s 

work in Good Shepherd Hospital, 

Arizona, $75; Sp. for Miss Hig- 

gins, Africa, for education of 

Dwarelhuy S20 sets vases 

Vernon—Church of the Ascen- 

sion, Wo. Aux., Sp. for Good 

Shepherd Hospital, 

fiance, Arizona..< 22% .l 2 dees. 

Trinity Church S. S.,* General... 

New Rochelle—tTrinity Church, Wo. 

Aux., Sps for Miss Higgins, 


ve eene 


Mt. 


Fort De-. 
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36 
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Africa, for education of Dwa Lu 
New York—Ascension, General..... 
Beloved Disciple, General....... 
Calvary, ‘‘A_ Parishioner,”’ 
eral, $50; Sp. for one of the Or- 
phanages, Tokyo, $50......... 
Church Mission House 
Alaska 
Grace, Domestic and Foreign, $10; 
“A Member,” General, $200.... 
Heavenly Rest, Wo. Aux., Miss A. 
A. Curtiss, Sp. for Church at 
Mito, Tokyo District..... 
Holy Apostles’, mountain work, 


Asheville, $19; scholarship in 
St. Elizabeth’s School, South 
Dakota, $10; support of Rev. 


Mr. Tsen, Hankow, $61 
Holy Communion, Wo. Aux., Mrs. 
Robt. Clarkson, Sp. for Church 
at Mito, Tokyo District........ 
Holy” Faith, General. ..2.. 0.5%. 
Incarnation, ‘‘A Member,” 
Aux., Sp. for church at Mito, 
Tokyo District 
(Kingsbridge)—Mediator, Foreign. 


St. Bartholomew’s, ‘A Member,” 
GON OT aire tees ae eo cayey ne sacl h ocala ee 
St. Edmund’s, Domestic, $13.50; 
MONEIS Hs Sot OO cs ce svenels elsietste 
St. Michael's, Goneraly sie cose 
St. Thomas’s, Wo. Aux., “A Mem- 
Deri) Gomer alc sree cps.srseecs ose 


Trinity Church, Wo. ‘Aux., salary 
for missionary in the Philippines 
Mrs. G. Z. Gray, Sp. for Hooker 


Schools Mexicornere stetetentiote cose 
Miss Mary E. Cox, “Memorial” 
scholarship, St. Hilda’s School, 


Wuchang, Hankow. woe 
Miss Ellen Collins, Sp. ‘for Bishop 
Leonard Memorial, Salt Lake. 
“A Child,” Junior Aux., Sp. for 
books for Boone School Library, 
Wuchang, Hankow. mare 
Ossining—St. Paul’s, Wo. “Aux., ” Sp. 
for Good Shepherd Hospital, 
Fort Defiance, Arizona, $39; Sp. 
for Miss Higgins, for education 
of Dwa Lu, Africa, $10. 3 
Trinity Church, Wo. Aux., Sp. ‘for 
Good Shepherd Hospital, Fort 
Defiance, Arizona......vecweve 
Pelham Manor—Christ Church, Ww J. 
Bolton, Wo. Aux., Sp. for Miss 
Higgins, Africa, for education 
of Dwar Lal acs os 
Alice Bennett, Alasicaes take eee 
Poughkeepsie—Wo. Aux., ‘‘Pough- 
keepsie’’ Memorial scholarship, 
St. John’s Mission, Cape Mount, 
Africa, $40; Foreign, $22.55. 
Miss Cornelia F. Crary, co-opera- 
tive sales, General.........- 
Rhinebeck—Wo. Aux., Sp. for Good 
Shepherd Hospital, Fort De- 
fiance, Arizona ....... 
Rye—Christ Church, The Misses J ay, 
Wo. Aux., “Hop e’’? scholarship, 
High ees Cuttington, Africa, 


$40; Wo. Aux., Sp., Mrs. Titus, 
Miss Higgins, for gee of 
Dwa Lu, Africa, $5; ux., 
Sp., Mrs. A. H. ane 15; 
Sp., Mrs. C. B. Curtiss; $10 ; 
Good Shepherd Hospital, Fort 


Defiance, Arizona, $25....... 


Beer ee (Beechwoo d)—St. 
Maty’s, Wo. Aux., Sp. for Miss 
Higgins, Africa, education of 


a 


Dw F 
Sparkuh—Christ Church, ‘General... 
Tarrytown — Christ Church, 

Aux., Sp. 

Hospital, Fort Defiance, Arizona, 

$10; Wo. Aux., .Sp. for Miss 

Higgins, Africa, for education of 

Dwa Lu, 


Wo. - 
for Good Shepherd 
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Tivoli—Wo. Aux., for support of 
Woman Worker, Domestic, $5; 
Sp. Foreign Insurance Fund, 

Tuckahoe—St. John’s, General..... 

West Point—Mrs. A. L. Mills, to 
keep a hospital open one day, 
Foreign 

White Plains—Grace, 
$43.33; S. S., $43.53; Sp. for 
Good Shepherd Hospital, Fort 
Defiance, Arizona..........s. 

Yonkers—Christ Church, General, 
$40; Wo. Aux., Sp. for Miss Hig- 
gins, for education of Dwa Lu, 
10 


Wo. Aux., 


St. Andrew’s Memorial, Wo. Aux., 
Sp. for Good Shepherd Hospital, 
Fort Defiance, Arizona, $75; 
Wo. Aux., “Freeman” scholar- 
ship, St. John’s Mission, Cape 
Mount, “Africa, S255 oor sce» aie 

St. John’s, General, $303.18; Wo. 
Aux., Sp. for Miss. Higgins, 
Africa, education of Dwa Lu, $50 

Mrs. Eva S. Cochran, Sp. for Ingle 
Hall, 

Mrs. J. N. Clark, Domestic, $50; 
Sp: if0r Moxieo; (SlOnte~ «5.06 acca 

St. Augustine League, Sp. 
rector, St. Cyprian’s Church, St. 
Augustine, Florida, $25; Sp. for 
St. Paul’s School, Lawrenceville, 
Southern Virginia, $50; St. 
Augustine’s School, Raleigh, 
North Caroling, ‘S50... 2.5 0a 

Miscellaneous —‘‘A  Friend,’”’ Wo. 
Aux., Sp. for Miss Thackara, 
REPTILE 5 os heeded: dims sc sdeee stance 

One-half Offertory at annual meet- 
ing held at Rye, Wo. Aux., Sp. 
for Miss Higgins, pia educa- 
THOT OLE Diwali epenasis cise seen ens 

One-half Offertory at "“Givision 
meeting, Christ Church, Tarry- 
town, Wo. Aux., Sp. for Good 
Shepherd Hospital, Fort De- 
finned, cATIZONa |. Nc pow ee 


NORTH CAROLINA—$96.21 


anboadiia ay \- Martin’s Chapel, 
Cop teT S NS cee aoe RON CRD CORY RS AD 
St.. Peter’s, Junior Aux, “Carl 
Bratenahl”’ Graduate scholar- 
ship, South Dakota, $60; Sp. 
toward the purchase of reindeer, 
Point Hope, Alaska, $5; Sp. for 

ge Mary’s Orphanage, Shanghai, 


Gen- 


$ 
Dilworth—Church of ‘the Holy Com- 
forter;, GOmMeral vice as .c cm ccsoajstnvets 
Littleton—St. Alban’ s, General. 
Salisbury—St. Peter’s Chapel, 
(ya EA 685 ik dhs peewee Boe phan 
b akidaad Ss ag Ue ls Church, Gen- 
OV AlPa se iaa ayes suceie ued encaienae 
Miscellaneous—Junior ‘Aux, General 


Gen- 


OHIO—$18.73 


Cleveland—St. Paul’s, Domestic and 
BOTGS Ween sneaker, 

Sandusky—Grace, “A Member, *"Do- 

RIGS EL Ges isccy nusus pak sce oO paeaen 2 aps: 

“A Worker,” through Wo. Aux., 

Sp. for Bishop Partridge’s Fresh- 

Air Fund, Kyoto, to be used for 

a little lille Soran Ra ee 


OREGON—$161.98 


Astoria— Grace, Junior Aux., ‘Lottie 
~ S. Short’? Memorial scholarship, 
Trinity Divinity-school, Tokyo. 

Baker City—St. Stephen's, Junior 
ANIX. SREIOUOL ALB cuales spat 

Gardiner — St. Stephen’s, ‘Junior 

TMibas ROTTS Eee cee ee 
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Acknowledgments 


Grant’s Pass—St. Luke’s, General.. 
McMinville—St. James’s, General. 
Pendleton—Church of Our Redeemer, 


Branch Wo. Aux., General. 
Portland—St. David's, Branch Wo. 
Aux., General ......eceeseers 
St. Mark’s, General. ....-ccccaes 
St. Matthew’s Chapel, General. 


St. Stephen’s, Junior Aux., General 
oes Church, Domestic ‘and For- 
St. Helen? s—Christ Church S. §.,* 
General 
Union—St. John’s Memorial, 
-Miscellaneous—Branch Wo. 
General 
“Family Boxes,’* General....... 


PENNSYLVANIA—$4,457.26 


Bryn Mawr—Chureh of the Re- 
deemer, through Wo. Aux.,° Sp. 
for Bishop Hare, South Dakota. 

Lansdale — Holy Trinity Church, 
General 

Lansdowne—St. John’s, Sp. for Porto 
Rico Equipment Fund......... 

Lower Merion—St. John’s, General. 

Paoli—Good Samaritan, Domestic 
and Foreign. °°: 5d tussles @s 5 

Philadelphia (Torresdale)—All 
Saints’, Miss Emily Whelen, for 
support of a bed for one year in 
St. James’s Hospital, Nganking. 


General 
Aux., 


(Moyamensing)—AlI1 Saints’, Gen- 
Gral® 6062.2 168%. SVs ces Se aes 
(Germantown)—Calvary. Wo. 


Aux., Sp. for Rev. G. F. Mosher, 
Wusih, Shantghat.o..0s.. <6. 'o% 
Christ Church Hospital, Mrs. C. C. 
Phelps, Sp. to Bishop Rowe for 
new hospital, Alaska......... 
Covenant, ‘‘A Member,” China and 


JADAR tals Ae i Nae rare ata ee came ¢ 
Crucifixion, ‘General... 2% ccs26 ss 
Ephiphany Chapel, Miss scape 

Pearsall, General. «10 «ae «sie 
Grace Chapel, General, saiss alates 
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$10; Sp. for Bishop Morrison’s 
Indian Fund, Duluth, $10; Sp. 
for St. Mary’s Orphanage, 
Bhanghel.: SiO. 1 aiitcrtiees aie 30 00 


HONOLULU—$68.00 
Hilo (Hawaii)—St. James’s, General 8 15 
Honolulu—St. Andrew’s Cathedral, 


General. Chiat waste .c oprreusesionteus 12 90 
Rt. Rev. H. B. Restarick, D. D., 
Generalienn . <iefisalebe-niere arcaveens 3 00 


Punalion—St. Clement’s, General... 23 50 


Miscellaneous—Wo. Aux., General... 5 00 
LARAMIB—$59.12 
Casper—St. Mark’s, General....... 20 00 
Chadron—Grace (of which Guild 
8.05), General...... Rosie ote 9 05 
Crawford—St. Monica’s, General... 60 
Gibbon—St. Agnes’s, General...... 1 00 
Gordon—Guild, General........ REC 1 00 
Grand Encampment—General...... 1 00 
Holly—Mission, General.......... : 26 
Laramie—St. Matthew’s §. S., Do- 
MITOSELG) cans Tejas. vied © « wtimio ease Soe 13 09 
Ord—St. John’s, General..... tte 1 00 
Saratoga—St. Barnabas’s, General... 3 25 
Sheridan—St. Peter’s, General...... 5 62 
Wood River—General ...........4. py 3) 


MONTANA—$1.00 
Helena—St. Peter’s, Wo. Aux., Gen- 
GOTONs tec cete ee «meray Ohetaee BORA 1 00 


NEW MEXICO—$25.00 
Miscellaneous—Branch Wo. Aux., 


General Xo > akties raters (ates 25 00 
NORTH DAKOTA—$1.36 

Arvilla—St. Matthew’s, General.... 50 

Maysville—Calvary, General....... 86 


“OKLAHOMA AND INDIAN TERRITORY—$7 
INDIAN THRRITORY. 
Paul's Valley—St. Mary’s, General. . 1 50 
South McAlester—All Saints’, Gen- 
NEU ss AO via sayendia weresPesorcasen cere 2 75 
Vinita—St. John’s, General........ 2 75 
OLYMPIA—$26.53 
Tacoma—tTrinity Church §. §.,* Gen- 
SUA ME uiiiivs enacsin taveaianeinuieie ees ene 26 53 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS—$130.56 
Manila—St. Stephen’s, General..... 130 56 
PORTO RICO—$10 
San Juan—Wm. N. Berkeley, for 
Bishop Rowe’s work, Alaska... 10 00 


SACRAMENTO—$37.95 
Benicia—St. Paul’s, General....... 
Santa Rosa—Church of the Incarna- 
tion, General. o.2 5c. cvyeewe ses 
Suisun City—Grace, Foreign, $1.35; 
General, $2: 50%. . 3... se ts ase ote 
SALINA—$16.74 
Kingman—Christ Church, General. 
SALT LAKE—$74.05 
UTAH. 
Provo—Epiphany, General......... 
Salt Lake City—St. Mark’s Cathe- 
dral, »Generalseiii ss sk sess “ae 
Through Bishop Tuttle, Sp. for 
Bishop Leonard Memorial Fund, 
Salt Lake ss. 5507 wee emiteme ss 
Springville—St. James’s, General... 
CoLoRADO, 
Grand Junction—St. Matthew’s, Gen- 
Orel 5 Sate as ib, Cas. fain oo ay lero 
Gunnison—Good Samaritan, General. 
Silverton—St. John’s, General..... 
Telluride—St. Michael’s, General... 


NEVADA. 
Elko—St. Paul’s, General......... 
SOUTH DAKOTA—$37.04 


Pine Ridge Reserve—St. Paul's S. S.,* 
Gehetal ve. . eee. sca eae 

St. Luke’s §S. S.,* General...... 
St. Philip’s S. S.,* General...... 
St. Matthew’s Station S. &.,* Gen- 
OPA! -irah eae ee clara + Pee ia ee 
Standing Rock—St. Elizabeth’s, 
Babies’ Branch, Domestic, $10; 
Foreign, $10; Sp. for “Little 
Helpers’ ’”’ cot, St. Agnes’s Hos- 
pital, Raleigh, North Carolina, 
$2.25; United Work, Sp. for 
font for Valdez, Alaska, $3.... 
Yankton Mission—Holy Fellowship, 
Wo. Aux. General: atte. saslcbea 

SOUTHERN FLORIDA—-$37.05 

Eustis—St. Thomas’s, General...... 
Maitland—Church of the Good Shep- 
hord, Generals ):\2s) «5 2 eee eee 
Melbourne—Holy Trinity Church, 
Genefal | Aedsns. cn Saeee oe 
Ocoee—Grace §S. S.,* General...... 
Ormond—St. James’s, General..... 
Tampa—St. -James’s, General...... 
TRG OEN ee Church, Gen- 
OY ALA... 5 eee Sia ste oe cle 


SPOKANE—$22.00 
Washington (Pomeroy)—St. Peter’s, 
Mrs. Annie Adams, $10; S. S.,* 


SID 'GeneraliGe, «5 dee 5 eote P, 
WESTERN TEXAS—$32.57 

Boerne—St. Helena, General...... : 

Corpus Christi—Church of the Good 


Shepherd, General.......... ae 
Halletsville—St. James’s, General. . 
Pearsall—Trinity Chureh §. S.,* 

Genoral xti4 «: <ns.4 » crokon Ree ear 
Port Lavaca—Grace, General...... 
Runge—St. John’s, General........ 

FOREIGN—$74.77 
Canada, North Hatley—Jennie H. 

Daves, Sp. for ‘Mary Wyman” 

scholarship, Hooker School, 


St. John’s; General........c.. 
MISCELLANEOUS—$9,600.78 
Interest on Trust Funds, Domestic, 
$3,887.10; Foreign, $2,803.6 


21 


25 
ab) § 


Be CORO CO HR 


22 


AAW DH 


70 
4 


ahs 
General, $1,667.83 ; Sp., $795.09, 9,153 


Daughters of the King, salary of 


Miss A. B. Richmond, Shanghai 


Mite Chest 29405, Domestic........ 


LEGACY—$1,635.16 
D. C., Washington—Estate of Mrs. 


444 


00 
77 


63 
03 


3 12 


Mary M. Carter, to the Society. 1,635 


Receipts for the month.......<:...s..0.... 
Amount previously acknowledged........ ereyeeee) 


16 


Total receipts since Sept., 1903....... $835,171.81 


MERICAN CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Hvangelical, Voluntary, Auwiliary to the Board of Missions 


President, WILLIAM JAY SCHIEFFELIN. 


Field Secretary, Rrv. 


H. R. HULSE. 


Treasurer, 


J. HULL Brownine, Esq. 


Office Secretary, EUGENE M. Camp. 


Office, Room 58, Church Missions House, New York City. 
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The Society appeals for aid for its Domestic missionaries, for Brazil, and for Cuba. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


The Treasurer of the American Church Missionary Society acknowledges the 


following contributions from June ist, to July ist, 1904: 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA—$10.00 
Scranton—St. Luke’s, Brazil....... 
CHICAGO—$10.00 
Chicago—St. James’s, 
CONNECTICUT—$138.00 
Milford—Miss Peck, special for Rec- 
tory at Bolondron, Cuba...... 
Haven—trinity Church, St. 
Mary of Bethany Bible-class, 
special for rectory at Bolon- 
dron, Cuba 
New Milford—St. John’s, Brazil.... 
Branch Wo. Aux., Cuba... 2.0. 


KENTUCKY—$17.50 
Hopkinsville—Grace, The Emma 
Gaither Missionary Circle, Bra- 
DAD ~s Scncdsne yoke oer oreuscn ay ae eee. chs 
Louisville—St. Andrew’s, Wo. Aux., 
BPagil ooo: ccwesi ce ee whe wee Shee a 
LONG ISLAND—$165.83 
Bay Ridge—Christ Church, Wo. Aux., 
for Miss Reed’s salary ss SINEIG ae 
Babylon—Christ Church, Wo. Aux., 
for Miss Reed’s salary Sr eketiain ats 
St. Elizabeth’s Chapel, Wo. Aux., 
for Miss Reed’s salary........ 
Brooklyn—Christ Church (Clinton 
St.) S. S. Lenten Offering, Brazil 
(Eastern District)—Christ Church 
Wo. Aux.,. Brazil, $8; for Miss 
Reed’s salary, $5 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Wo. 
Aux., for Miss Reed’s salary. 
Grace, "Wo. Aux., for Miss Reed’s 


Braxilsis s%: 


New 


is “Sie (eehsoal'e eteliv e 


salary 
Holy Trinity Church, Wo. Aux., for 


Miss Reed’s salary.........-- 
Incarnation 8S. S., Brazil........ 
St. James’s, Wo. Aux., for Miss 

Reed’s: Salary a). .5 Le oc ete stele = 
St. Jude’s, Wo. Aux., for Miss 

Reed's Salary. cicn 26cm dicls steps oi 
St. Luke’s, Wo. Aux., for Miss 

Reed’s Salary. oo. ovis aMens cs es 

Flatbush—St. Paul’s, Wo. ‘Aux, for 
Miss Reed’s salary........--. 
Flushing—St. George’s, Junior Aux., 
for Miss Reed’s salary......-..- 


Garden City—Cathedral of the In- 


carnation, Wo. Aux., for Miss 
Reed’s salary. .:2scec<-5- 
Hempstead—St. George’s, Wo. Aux., 
for Miss Reed’s salary........ 
Jamaica—Grace, Cuba ....-+.++-+. 
Grace, Wo. Aux., for Miss Reed’s 
SALATY) We veeevewke ee) s ote crore) aero 
Richmond Hill—Resurrection, Wo. 
Aux,  BraZzilic. 0% cite ojeueeie + 050) 
St. James—St. James’s, Wo. Aux., for 
Miss Reed’s salary.......-.-> 


40 


00 


00 


00 


MAINE—$25.00 


Portland—St. Stephen’s, Cuba...... 
St. Stephen’s S. S., for Domestic 
and Foreign Missionary So- 


CLOG yA sietras betlenavel's jelous atiuenecneseeeae 
MARYLAND—$78.48 
Baltimore County — (Baltimore)— 
Christ Church, Wo. Aux., Cuba, 
$3:¢-Brazil, CSbe. ceri cole ace 


Towson—Trinity Church, Brazil.... 
Deets Church, Wo. Aux., Bra- 
Frederick County (Frederick)—All 
Saints’, Domestic, $4.86; Bra- 

ZEN SA ON svot cia aiiettece SIs ee 

All Saints’ (Mrs. A. Potts), Cuba, 
$2.50; Brazil, $2.50 


MASSACHUSETTS—$72.00 


—— Arlington—St. John’s Missionary 
Society, Wo: Aux; Brazil. s.... 
Boston—EHmmanuel, “A Member,” 
Brazil! \wyctetecta cea ieteldene toes ae 

St. Paul’s Missionary Society, Wo. 

AUK, EDL AZL Owen stot tie gi snetie. oe 


Miss E. P. B. Atkinson, Cuba. 
(Hast End)—Anon., Cuba, $2. 50; 
Brazil, $2.50 
Lynn— “Friends,” for 
Bolondron, Cuba 


NEWARK—$2.00 
Branch Junior Aux., 
NEW JERSEY—$100.00 


Mount Holly—St. Andrew’s 
Charles Brown), Brazil 


NEW MEXICO—$7.00 


El Paso—St. Clement’s (Mr. J. 
Stoney Porches), Cuba, $2; Bra- 
zil, $2 

Mrs. J. Stoney Porches, 
Membership 


NEW YORK—$217.16 


Hyde Park—St. James’s, Brazil.... 
Lake salah tere o| Compaion s. 
S., Cuba, $5; Brazil $5...... 
Matteawan—St. Luke’ s, Brazil. ... 
St. Luke’s, Wo. Aux., Brazil. 
New ee City—Christ ‘Church, Bra- 
Grace: A Member, Brazil.. 
Grace, A Friend, Brazil 


see ee eee eee 


Cubanacet. 


(Mrs. 


seer eee 


pb oman emer 0 eee. 


9) 9,6) je <6; 0) 0' 0) '@) ©1858) /6, ©: ¢) 01h 


Heavenly Rest, Junior Aux.; ‘for 


Brasil native students oe 


a lle 09 elle 0 0 e's 0 1016) 0 00 0 B60. 6 6 


Ponners_ i. Andrew’s S. §&., “Cuba. 


a RAI AN 


100 


00 


00 


00 
87 


00 


61 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 


00 


712 


PENNSYLVANIA—$98.32 St. Luke's 5S. S. Lenten Offering, 
Philadelphia—Holy Trinity Church, ee Cuba, $5; Brazil, $5........- 0 00 
Suntor Aux, Bravilia.s Seas eae } 
(Mount Airy)—Grace, Cuba, WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS, $43.00 
$28.16; Brazil, $28.16 ....... 56 32 Northampton—St. John’s, | Cuba, 
(Wissahickon Heights)—St. Mar- $20; Brazil, $20 ............ 40 00 
tin’s-in-the-Field, Brazil ..... 40 00 Stockbridge—St. Paul’s (Miss Law- 
: rence), for church at Havana, 3 
PITTSBURG— $47.00 Cuban .2cs db, ee eee 3 00 
Pittsburg—Calvary 8. S., Primary 7 
Department, Brazil oo. si pss 15 00 WESTERN NEW YORK—$1.00 ‘ 
“A Pittsburger,” for church at Rochester—St. Luke’s, Domestic.... 1 00 
Santa Maria, Brazil.......... 30 00 7 
5 Bs ae : WEST VIRGINIA—$96.47 
Mabe sre 6 es aetokig Bee garda 2 00 Clarksburg—Christ Church, Domes- a 
PUR SEN Ores Re : He th oc56 kn Sd eames ioeiee 
SOUTHERN VIRGINIA— $91.37 Kearneysville—Mrs. D. W. Border, 
Dinwiddie County—Bristol Parish, OUD sca oe ore lees wate 10 00 
Grace, Bragil. ot owas os oo ot 42 31 Martinsouty aay Church, Bra-, 
James City County (Toano)— zil, $52.77) Domestic, $3. 20. 55 OF 
“Southern Virginia,” Cuba, Rev. John S. Douglas, Annual 
$2.50; Brazil, $2.50 ......... 5 00 Membership .........-- 8 00 
Nelson County—Nelson Parish, Trin- Parkersburg—Chapel of the “Good 
ity Church; Brazilcs.a2. = pense 14 06 Shepherd (Rt. Rev. G. W. and E 
Pittsylvania County (Danville)— Mrs. Peterkin), for Church at 
Epiphany, Brazil ...........-. 30 00 Santa Maria, Brazil ae Eee 20 00 
VIRGINIA—$174.30 Union—All Saints’, Domestic, cts. ; . 
PSs Cuba, $1.64; Brazil, $1.64 5 43 4 
Caroline Covnty Port | Rewot)= 0-7 7 | eas: AM seal see ee 
Fairfax County (Fairfax)—Brazil- Brazil, $1.11 ....... Ri etnicieie 63. eas : 


ian Missionary Society, Brazil. 125 00 REIGN—$4.00 
Frederick County (Winchester) — en ub, Tied AY Trinity Mis- 
2 


Christ 1Church; “Brazile. cco. 16 50 
Gloucester County (Gloucester)— sion, for purchase S books. a; ‘ 3 00 ; 
Abingdon Parish, Brazil...... 6 36 Porto Rico, San Juan—St. John the +4 
: ; Ware Parish, Brazil......-....- 6 12 Baptist’s (Miss Bonnie Mc- ; 
Ware 8, 8., Brazil. ...de..:reecass 3 30 Leary), Sp. for rectory at Bolon- ai 
Lancaster County ( Hopeside) — dron, Guba 6 ya, own d te ian her ora Ye ee Be 
Grace, Cuba, $1; Brazil, $1... 2 00 
Loudoun County (Leesburg)—Sst. Total of contributions.............-$1, 431 63 
< 3 James’s, “A Communicant,” a3 . Church Mission subscription... . 8 00 
: church at Santa Maria, Brazil. 5 00 INCOM! lect as sh eo ee ee ae te 00 
WASHINGTON—$30.00 “Fraternity of Prayer sales...,. 2; VO 
District ss apiece ate John’s, ¥ 
Pra Zil ve eteveveees Srsieikinlne «So 20 00 Total from all sources............-.$1,637 33 


: = 


wy 


- THE EVANGELICAL EDUCATION SOCIETY — 


OFFICE, CHURCH HOUSE, TWELFTH & WALNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA. 
, Aids Theological Students and Distributes Evangelical Literature, 
We CONTRIBUTIONS, LARGE AND SMALL, EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 


CHARACTER OF OUR MEN, 


The Society has sent into the Ministry about 800 men, Some are Bishops. Six fi sical 
Seminaries, Several are eminent missionaries. A number are rectors of leading Sods ae En 


OFFICERS OF THE Rada» 


President. 
Rt. Rev. O. W. bah pn D.D., LL.D, 


General Secr. 
Rev. S. LORD GILBERSON, A.M, 


ORM Or 
I give and bequeath to Tue EVANGELICAL aR ee VEST. OFT 


COGN D eo oeceveecienecene su vies « DOBLE, Viabis aisn sean eaien die tues 


